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COMPOSITION  FOR  BEGINNERS 


PREFACE 


The  world  is  moving  so  rapidly  that  the 
piano  teachers  who,  in  addition  to  their  reg- 
ular lessons,  are  not  offering  class-work  to 
their  pupils  will  presently  find  themselves 
left  far  behind.  Do  not  wait  for  this;  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

Where  will  you  get  the  material  for  this 
class-work? 

Composing,  "really  truly  composing,"  is 
a  most  fascinating  occupation  for  children. 
Nothing  else  is  better  calculated  to  further 
their  musical  intelligence;  nothing  else  is  so 
successful  in  keeping  alive  their  interest  in 
music  lessons. 

There  is  no  lack  of  books  teaching  the 
rules  of  harmony;  but  where  will  we  find  one 
that  teaches  the  application  of  these  rules  in 
actual  practical  composition? 

There  are  many  books  on  harmonic  analy- 
sis; but  where  will  we  find  one  that  teaches 
the  application  simply  enough  for  the  begin- 
ner's use? 

"Composition  for  Beginners"  presup- 
poses no  knowledge  of  harmony  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  a  record  of  lessons  actually 
used  in  class.  It  can  be  used  with  six-year- 
old  children.  Musical  children  of  that  age 
can  understand  it  and  do  the  required  work. 


At  the  same  time,  those  of  more  mature 
years  who  have  never  been  able  to  find  "just 
how  to  go  about  it"  will  find  here  what  they 
need.  The  work  begins  with  the  simplest 
imaginable  forms  and  continues  step  by  step 
till  the  Classic  Minuet  is  reached.  Anyone 
who  has  finished  the  book,  doing  all  the  re- 
quired composing,  will  have  found  greatly  in- 
creased joy  in  music  study  and  will  desire  to 
take  up  more  advanced  work  in  Harmony 
and  Composition. 

Teachers  who  use  these  lessons  are  re- 
quested to  send  samples  of  their  pupils'  work 
to  the  author,  to  be  preserved,  if  worthy. 

The  Supplement  to  Composition  for 
Beginners  contains  standard  compositions 
used  in  the  study  of  Harmonic  Analysis  and 
as  models  in  the  Composition  work. 

Every  pupil  studying  Composition  for 
Beginners  should  learn  to  play  well  every 
example  in  the  Supplement.  This  is  easily 
possible,  as  the  course  is  long  and  the  exam- 
ples are  graded  in  regard  to  difficulty,  begin- 
ning with  the  very  simplest  work.  If  prac- 
tice on  the  pieces  is  begun  at  the  same  time 
as  the  course,  the  pieces  may  be  learned  by 
the  time  they  are  needed  as  models  in  com- 
position. 

Anna  Heuermann  Hamilton. 
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Technical  names,  66 

Thematic  music,  45 

Theme,  33 

Third,  49 

Three-part-primary  form,  37,  39 

Tonic,  7 

Tonic  major  and  minor  scales,  40 

Triads,  17 

Triads  of  the  major  scale,  69 

Triads  of  the  minor  scale,  69 

Triads  of  the  whole-step  scale,  72 

Trio,  64 

Triple  measure,  11 

Two-part  melody  writing,  57 

Two-part-primary  form,  31,  59 

Variation,  33 

Varied  basses,  16,  58,  59 


Whole-step  scale,  72 

Unison,  55,  67 
Unitary  form,  68 
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LESSON  I 


Throughout  the  experimental  parts  of  this 
course  a  pupil  is  seated  at  the  piano.  When 
the  lessons  are  used  in  class,  each  child  takes 
his  turn  at  the  instrument,  the  others  follow- 
ing the  work  by  means  of  a  paper  keyboard. 
These  keyboards  are  procurable  at  moderate 
price  from  your  dealer. 
The  blackboard  will  also  be  in  constant  use. 

Example  I. 

(a)     Position  for  Right  Hand. 
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(b)     Position  for  Left  Hand. 
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Examples  1  (a)  and  (b)  contain  all  the 
notes  that  will  be  used  in  this  lesson.  Be 
sure  to  use  the  fingers  as  indicated. 

Strike  C  in  the  Right  Hand,  and  find 
another  tone  that  will  sound  well  with  it. 
Strike  C  and  D  together.  Do  you  like  that? 
No.  Then  try  C  and  E.  Yes,  they  sound 
well  together.  See  whether  you  can  find  still 
another  tone  to  go  with  C  and  E.  Strike 
CEF  together.  Do  you  like  that?  No!  No! 
Then  try  C  E  G  together.  How  is  that? 
That  sounds  well.  Then  we  will  remember 
that  C  E  G  may  be  played  together,  because 
they  agree  with  one  another. 

Do  you  know  what  it  means  for  several 
people  to  be  "in  accord"  with  each  other? 
It  means  they  agree  well;  they  do  not 
quarrel.  Now,  C  E  G  do  not  quarrel;  they 
are  "in  accord,"  with  each  other.  We  call 
any  tones  that  agree  "an  accord"  or  "a 
chord"  for  short. 

Let  us  see  whether  we  can  find  any  other 
chord  among  our  five  tones.  Strike  D  and  E 
together.  Do  you  like  that?  No.  Then 
try  D  and  F.  How  is  that?  Very  good.  See 
whether  you  can  find  three  tones  for  this 


chord  as  for  the  other.  Strike  D  F  G  to- 
gether. How  do  you  like  that?  It  is  differ- 
ent— a  little  queer,  but  still  we  like  it.  Then 
we  will  call  D  F  G  another  chord. 

Strike  the  first  chord,  C  E  G,  and  then 
the  second,  D  F  G.  Which  do  you  like 
better?  You  like  them  both;  but  how  do 
they  differ?  The  first  one  is  more  quiet  than 
the  second.  Play  first  one  chord  and  then 
the  other  several  times,  and  stop  when  you 
feel  that  you  want  to  stop.  Did  you  stop 
on  the  first  or  the  second?  You  stopped  on 
the  first,  because  it  seemed  quiet;  and  the 
second  felt  as  if  it  wanted  to  go  into  the  first. 
So  we  call  the  first,  the  Chord  of  Rest;  and 
the  second,  the  Chord  of  Motion. 

Now  play:  Chord  of  Rest,  Chord  of  Mo- 
tion, Chord  of  Rest,  in  one  hand  and  then 
the  other  until  you  are  quite  familiar  with 
them.  Then  play  them  with  both  hands  at 
once,  as  in  Ex.  2. 
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C  is  the  lowest  tone  in  the  chord  of  C ;  it 
is  the  Tone  of  Rest,  or  Tonic.  What  we 
have  been  playing  is  in  the  Key  of  C.  C  is 
the  Tonic  of  the  Key  of  C. 

Questions : 

1.  Name  the  notes  we  have  used  in  this 
lesson,  and  write  them  on  the  staff. 

2.  What  notes  sounded  well  with  C? 
Write  them  on  the  staff. 

3.  What  notes  sounded  well  with  D? 
Write  them  on  the  staff. 

4.  What  is  a  chord? 

5.  What  feeling  do  you  have  in  listening 
to  C  E  G? 
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6.  What  name  do  we  give  the  C  E  G         9.  Write:   Chord  of  Rest,  Chord  of  Mo- 
chord?  tion,  Chord  of  Rest,  for  both  hands. 

7.  What  feeling  do  you  have  in  listening         ««    T        l   l  i        .    AL.  ,      ,    L  .    .x 
to  the  DFG  chord?                                                 10-  In  what  key  1S  tms'  and  what  1S  lts 

8.  What  do  we  call  the  D  F  G  chord?  Tomc? 

LESSON  II 


11.  What  syllables  are  used  in  singing  C 
DEFG?    Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol. 

12.  What  are  the  syllables  for  C  E  G? 
"Do,  Mi,  Sol." 

13.  What  are  the  syllables  for  DFG? 
"Re,  Fa,  Sol." 

14.  What  are  the  syllables  for  the  highest 
note  in  each  chord  in  Ex.  2  of  Lesson  I? 
"Sol,  Sol,  Sol." 


15.  What  are  the  syllables  for  the  middle 
note  in  each  chord  in  this  Ex.  2?  "Mi,  Fa, 
Mi." 

16.  What  are  the  syllables  for  the  lowest 
note  in  each  chord  in  this  Ex.  2?  "Do,  Re, 
Do." 

Learn  to  sing  all  the  above,  taking  Middle 
C  from  the  piano. 


LESSON  III 


Follow  the  exact  plan  of  Lesson  I,  only 
using  G  to  begin  on,  instead  of  C. 

Find  on  the  piano  and  write  out:  Chord 
of  Rest,  Chord  of  Motion,  Chord  of  Rest, 
using  G  for  the  lowest  tone.  This  will  sound 
just  like  Exs.  1  and  2  of  Lesson  I,  only  on  a 
higher  pitch.    It  will  be  in  the  Key  of  G. 


Learn  to  sing  all  the  chords  and  parts  in 
Lesson  III  according  to  the  plan  used  in 
Lesson  II  with  the  chords  in  the  key  of  C. 
Take  G  above  Middle  C  from  the  piano  to 
begin  on.  The  syllables  for  each  chord  will 
be  exactly  the  same  as  in  Lesson  II. 


LESSON  IV 
EXAMINATION 


The  answers  to  all  the  questions  under 
Lessons  I  and  II  are  to  be  written  out 
neatly.  In  addition,  write  out  the  answers 
to  the  following: 

17.  Write  Ex.  1  in  the  Key  of  G.  What  is 
the  Tonic? 

18.  What  tones  sound  well  with  G? 
Write  them  on  the  staff. 

19.  What  tones  sound  well  with  A? 
Write  them  on  the  staff. 

20.  What  feeling  do  you  have  in  listening 
toGBD? 

21.  What  name  do  we  give  the  G  B  D 
chord? 

22.  What  feeling  do  you  have  in  listening 


to  the  A  C  D  chord? 

23.  What  do  we  call  the  A  C  D  chord? 

24.  Write  Ex.  2  in  Key  of  G. 

25.  What  syllables  are  used  in  singing 
G  A  B  C  D  in  the  Key  of  G?  (Do,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol.) 

26.  What  are  the  syllables  for  the  Rest 
Chord  in  Key  of  G? 

27.  What  are  the  syllables  for  the  Motion 
Chord? 

28.  What  are  the  syllables  for  the  highest 
note  of  each  chord  in  your  answer  to  the 
24th  question? 

29.  For  the  middle  note? 

30.  For  the  lowest  note? 


LESSON  V 

One  pupil  is  at  the  piano,  others  are  seated  the  Chord  of  Rest?   Do,  Mi,  Sol.    Sing  Do, 

before  their  paper  keyboards.    In  this  lesson  Mi,  Sol.    Now  let  us  find  it  on  the  piano.   In 

we  will  find  the  chords  beginning  on  still  the  key  of  C  and  also  in  G  you  skipped  every 

another  tone.    Strike  Middle  D  on  the  piano  other  note  to  find  the  chord.    Pupil  strikes 

and  call  it  Do.    What  were  the  syllables  of  D,  F,  A.    Does  that  sound  like  our  Do,  Mi, 
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Sol?  No,  it  sounds  very  well,  but  it  is  not 
what  we  are  looking  for.  Pupil  makes  a 
number  of  attempts  and  then  says  triumph- 
antly: "Here  it  is!  but  I  had  to  use  a  black 
key  to  make  it  sound  right."  Yes,  that  is 
good;  and  always  remember  the  reason  for 
using  black  keys:  "To  make  it  sound  right." 
Black  keys  are  never  used,  as  some  people 
think,  to  make  the  music  hard,  but  only  be- 
cause we  cannot  get  along  without  them.    If 


you  will  learn  at  the  start  to  listen  to  your 
playing  you  will  not  have  nearly  so  much 
trouble  with  sharps  and  flats  as  some  folks 
have. 

(Do  not  tell  the  pupils  what  black  key  it  is 
that  we  must  use  in  playing  Do,  Mi,  Sol,  be- 
ginning on  D ;  let  each  one  have  the  pleasure 
of  finding  it.) 

Then  find  the  Chord  of  Motion  in  D. 
Write  the  chords. 


LESSON  VI 


How  many  syllables  have  we  used  in  any 
one  key?  "Five:  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol." 
Sing  the  whole  scale:  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol, 
La,  Ti,  Do,  beginning  on  Middle  C.  Pick 
it  out  on  the  piano.  What  scale  is  this?  C. 
What  is  the  Tonic?  C.  How  many  black 
keys  did  you  use?    None. 

Write  the  scale  of  C  in  three  places:  be- 
ginning on  second  space  in  bass,  on  Middle 
C,  and  also  one  octave  higher. 


it  out  on  the  piano.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished with  very  little  trouble,  and  pupil 
announces  that  he  has  had  to  use  a  black 
key.  What  black  key  did  you  use?  The  one 
higher  than  F,  or  F#. 

Then  Fit  is  the  sign  of  the  Key  of  G,  or  its 
Signature,  as  we  say.  When  we  are  writing 
in  the  Key  of  G  we  always  put  its  signature 
after  the  Treble  Clef,  on  the  fifth  line,  and 
after   the   Bass   Clef,    on   the   fourth   line. 


Sing  the  scale  beginning  on  G.    Now  pick  Write  the  G  scale  and  chords,  with  signature. 

LESSON  VII 

Proceed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  last  line  and  second  space  in  bass, 
lesson,  but  using  D  in  place  of  G.    Find  that 

the  signature  of  D  is  two  sharps,  F#  and  C#.  F#  was  the  first  sharp  we  found'    For  this 

Write  the  scale  and  chords  of  D  in  Bass  reason  **  is  Placed  first  in  every  signature 

and  Treble,  putting  the  sharps  on  fifth  line  with  sharps.    C#  was  the  next  one  found;  so 

and  third  space  in  treble,  and  on  the  fourth  it  is  always  placed  second  in  order. 


LESSON  VIII 
EXAMINATION 


1.  What  are  the  syllables  used  in  singing 
any  (major)  scale? 

2.  What  are  the  syllables  used  in  singing 
the  Chord  of  Rest?  * 

3.  What  are  the  svllables  used  in  singing 
the  Chord  of  Motion? 

4.  What  is  a  signature? 

5.  Write   the   Scale;   and   the  Chords  of 
Rest,  of  Motion,  of  Rest  ( as  in  Ex.  2 ) 


in  the  Key  of  C.    What  is  the  Tonic? 

6.  What  is  the  Signature  of  the  Key  of  G? 

7.  Write  the  Scale  and  Chords  in  G,  with 
Signature.    What  is  the  Tonic? 

8.  What  is  the  Signature  of  the  Key  of  D? 

9.  Write  the  Scale  and  Chords  in  D,  with 
Signature.    What  is  the  Tonic? 

10.  Why  do  we  use  sharps  and  flats? 


LESSON  IX 

Very  distinctly  and  slowly  say  the  words:         Now  say  these  words: 

"When  we  go  to  Sleepy  Hollow  "When  we  set  out  for  Sleepy  Hollow 


All  the  sleepy  children  follow." 


All  the  sleepy  girls  follow." 
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Which  is  easier  to  say?  Why?  What  is 
it  that  makes  the  difference?  It  is  not  the 
rhyme,  for  the  second  has  exactly  the  same 
rhyme  as  the  first.  Are  they  equally  smooth? 
"No;  the  first  one  is  smooth,  and  the  second 
one  is  jerky."  That  is  it;  the  first  has  a 
steady  motion  running  through  it.  Now  let 
us  say  the  first  one  over  again  and  pat  our 
feet.  Now  do  it  again,  and  tap  the  table 
with  a  pencil  at  the  same  time  we  pat. 

Did  we  tap  and  pat  on  every  syllable? 
"It  seems  easiest  to  tap  on  every  syllable, 
but  to  pat  on  only  every  other  one."  "The 
syllable  on  which  we  pat  is  always  much 
stronger  than  the  other  one."  Yes,  these 
syllables  are  like  pulses, — strong,  weak, 
strong,  weak.  We  tapped  on  every  one,  but 
patted  on  the  strong  one.  Strong  and  weak 
pulses  in  regular  order  make  the  music  flow. 

Ex.2. 


i 


When  we 


^ 


go       to 


Sleep  -  y 


This  pulsation  runs  through  both  music  and 
poetry. 

The  teacher  at  the  blackboard  and  the 
class  at  the  tables  write  out  the  words.  Now 
say  the  words  over  again;  and,  while  saying 
them,  instead  of  patting  or  tapping  draw  a 
little  straight  line  up  and  down  before  the 
strong  syllable.    Like  this: 

Ex.  1. 

|  When  we  |  go  to  |  Sleep-y  |  Hol-low 

|  All  the  |  sleep-y  |  chil-dren  |  fol-low. 

This  is  called  scanning. 

Now  write  the  words  between  two  staffs. 
Put  the  treble  and  bass  clefs  in  place;  draw 
the  little  straight  lines  before  the  strong 
pulses  clear  across  both  staffs.  The  clefs 
are  written  after  the  first  bar,  like  this: 


Hoi  -  low, 

All      the 

sleep  -  y 

chil  -  dren 

fol  -  low 

Why  are  we  drawing  these  lines  across  the 
staff?  "They  are  going  to  be  the  bars  in  our 
music."  That  is  right.  Now  make  up  a 
definition  of  bar.  "A  bar  is  a  line  across 
the  staff  before  each  strong  pulse  of  the 
music." 

At  the  close  of  the  piece  a  Double-Bar 
is  used. 

In  this  verse  a  strong  and  a  weak  pulse 
make  one  group,  which  occurs  over  and  over 
again.  In  poetry  such  a  group  is  called  a 
foot;  in  music  it  is  called  a  measure.  A 
measure  is  the  portion  of  music  written  be- 
tween two  bars. 

If  we  use  a  quarter-note  for  each  syllable, 
how  many  quarter-notes  will  there  be  in  a 
measure?  Two.  Then  our  Measure-Signa- 
ture will  be  "Two  Quarters"  and  we  will 
put  the  fraction  |  in  its  proper  place  after 
the  clef. 


Any  measure  that  contains  two  pulses  is 
called  Double  Measure. 

First  write  the  accompaniment,  and  then 
the  tune.  With  what  chord  will  we  begin? 
The  Chord  of  Rest.  Write  it  in  the  first 
measure.  With  what  chord  will  we  close? 
The  Chord  of  Rest.  Put  it  down.  With 
what  chord  will  we  close  the  first  line?  The 
Chord  of  Motion.  This  place  is  a  kind  of 
half-stop,  and  the  Motion  Chord  sounds 
well.  The  beginning  and  end  are  the  most 
important.  For  the  other  measures  we  may 
use  what  chords  we  wish.  We  will  choose 
them  as  you  see  in  Example  3,  though  we 
might  have  arranged  them  in  many  other 
ways.  Our  tune  will  be  made  up  of  the 
different  notes  in  the  accompaniment  chords. 
We  can  make  any  number  of  different  tunes 
in  this  way;  but,  after  humming  and  trying 
it  at  the  piano,  we  decide  to  use  the  tones  in 
Example  3. 
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Ex.3. 


pfe; 


When    we 


^3=g 


-4-£: 


go       to 


«e 


®- 


Sleep  -  y 


ft 


Hoi  -  low, 


^ 


-&- 


r- 


All      the 


■Sf 


«- 


-^- 


r 


=f 


sleep  -  y 


chil  -  dren 


— IfS1- 


fol  -  low. 


S. 


Sing  the  little  song  by  syllables.    Sing  the     they  will  like  it  better  if  there  is  a  chord  on 
words.    Play  it  on  the  piano.    After  trying     each  separate  beat,  like  this : 
it  on  the  piano,  the  class  may  decide  that 

Ex.  4. 


i 


5 


§^S 


3=1 


— i- 


3=* 

P — P 


=f 


=f 


3EJ 

p— p 


r-r 


Write  an  original  stanza  (words)  of  two  or  four  lines  in  Double  Measure. 


LESSON  X 


Scan  the  couplet: 

"Redbird  on  the  tree  is  swinging- 
Listen  to  his  merry  singing." 


Make  up  a  new  tune  to  these  words. 
Write  first  the  accompaniment,  and  go 
through  the  same  process  as  in  the  last 
lesson. 


LESSON  XI 


"Pussy  Cat,   Pussy  Cat,  where  have  you 
been?" 

Write  it  on  the  blackboard.  When  a  word 
has  more  than  one  syllable,  separate  the 
syllables  by  hyphens,  like  this: 

"Pus-sy  Cat,  Pus-sy  Cat,  where  have  you 
been?" 

Tap  and  pat  while  you  say  it. 


pulses  is  called  Triple  Measure. 

Been  is  only  one  syllable,  but  we  can't 
stop  the  voice  on  one  beat.  It  keeps  going 
on.  How  many  of  you  have  noticed  that? 
What  does  that  show  you?  It  shows  that 
been  wants  a  whole  measure  to  itself,  even 
if  it  is  only  one  syllable.  What  one  note 
would  fill  a  measure  in  three-quarter  meas- 
ure?   "A  dotted-half  note."    We  may  use  a 


How  often  do  we  pat  ?  "  Not  so  of  ten  as  in     dotted-half  for  been,  if  we  wish.     But  do 


the  first  verses  we  tried.  We  pat  only  on 
every  third  syllable."  If  we  use  a  quarter- 
note  for  every  syllable,  how  many  quarter- 
notes  will  we  have  between  two  bars? 
"  Three. "  Is  this  the  same  measure  we  had  in 


we  keep  going  as  long  as  three  quarter- 
notes?  "We  keep  going  longer  than  one, 
but  not  so  long  as  three."  What  is  longer 
than  one,  but  not  so  long  as  three?  "Two, 
of  course."    Then  let  us  make  the  note  under 


Ex.5?    "No;  it  is  going  to  be  three-quarter     been  as  long  as  two  quarters.    What  kind  of 
measure."    Any  measure  that  contains  three     note  will  it  be?    "A  half-note."  What  will  we 
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do  with  the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  last  meas- 
ure? ' '  Put  in  a  rest  of  the  value  of  a  quarter- 
note."    Our  finished  work  will  look  like  this' 

been? 


Scan  the  words, 
''What  have  you  done  and  whom  have  you 


Pus-y  Cat, 

?  r  p  p 

4    I      I 


Pus-y  Cat, 

MP 


where  have  you 
P       ?       P 


seen; 


Write  an  original  stanza  (words)  of  two 
or  four  lines  in  Triple  Measure. 


LESSON  XII 
EXAMINATION 

1.  Why  was  the  first  verse  in  Lesson  IX 
easier  to  say  than  the  second? 

2.  What  is  a  strong  pulse? 

3.  What  is  a  weak  pulse? 

4.  What  is  a  foot  in  poetry? 

5.  What  is  a  foot  called  in  music? 

6.  What  is  a  bar?    A  double-bar?  10.  Copy   the   new   tune  you   wrote  for 
V.  What  is  a  measure-signature?    What  is     Lesson  X. 


the  difference  between  Double  and  Triple 
Measure? 

8.  Transpose  Ex.  3  in  Lesson  IX  into  Key 
of  G.    (You  will  find  this  easier  to  sing.) 

9.  Scan  your  new  words  in  Lessons  IX 
and  XI. 


Ex.  8. 


LESSON  XIII 

BANDITS'  MARCH. 

C.  W.  Kboqmann,  Op.  78,  No.  4. 


marcato  il  basso 


! 


-  (f "i- i -1 ^— 

^ ^ i      ^ 
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3       -| h        - 

•)•    ir. w~ 
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S            CS      • 

— u            r — 
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m        ^        & 

By  permission  of  The  B.  F.  Wood  Music  Co.,  owners  of 

The  teacher  plays  the  first  part  of  Krog- 
mann's  delightful  little  Bandit's  March. 
Listen  carefully,  and  tell  whether  this  piece 
is  in  Double  or  in  Triple  Measure.  "It 
isn't  Triple  Measure!"  "It  is  something 
like  Double  Measure,  but  not  exactly  like 
it"  The  teacher  plays  again,  and  says: 
"Tap  while  I  am  playing  and  see  whether 
you  can  tell  where  the  strong  and  weak  pulses 
come."    The  pupils  decide  there  is  a  strong 


Copyright. 

and  then  a  weak  beat;  but  the  next  one  is 
not  quite  so  strong  as  a  strong  one  ought  to 
be.  Well  then,  suppose  we  say,  "Strong, 
weak,  light,  weak"  how  would  that  do?  Let 
us  try  it.  After  another  trial  this  is  found 
satisfactory.  How  many  pulses  are  there  in 
one  of  these  groups?  "Four."  What  are 
they?  "Strong,  weak,  light,  weak."  This  is 
called  Quadruple  Measure.  Does  anyone 
notice  anything  else  in  this  piece  different  from 
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what  we  have  had  before?  "Yes,  the  tune 
is  in  the  lowest  voice,  and  the  accompani- 
ment is  above  it." 

This  attractive  piece  employs  no  material 
that  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  use.  Study 
it  carefully,  noticing  the  prominence  given 


the  melody  notes  by  the  accompaniment 
resting  on  the  first  and  fourth  pulses  of  the 
measure.  Then  write  an  original  piece  with 
melody  in  the  bass. 

Write  an  original  stanza  (words)  of  two  or 
four  lines  in  Quadruple  Measure. 


LESSON  XIV 


To  the  words: 
"Sit  quite  still,  sir,  in  that  chair; 
Do  not  stir;  and  pray  don't  stare." 

Ex.  1. 


Write  a  tune  as  taught  in  Lesson  IX. 
After  a  number  of  trials  something  like  this 
is  the  result. 


Sit     quite 


3Eg^ 


4- 


still,     sir, 


:^- 


in      that 


<5& 


■e>- 


=1: 


chair; 


G&r 


-W- 


— *-r — 

Why  was  a  half-note  used  in  measures  4 
and  8?  "Because  in  saying  the  words  the 
voice  holds  the  one  syllable  as  long  as  if 
there  were  two.  Though  there  is  only  one 
syllable  in  these  measures,  we  must  have  as 
much  time  in  them  as  in  the  others."  Sing 
the  little  song  by  syllables.    Sing  the  words. 

When  we  listen  attentively  to  the  above, 
we  find  that  there  are  a  few  places  that  do  not 
satisfy  the  ear — they  seem  thinner  than  the 
rest.  Pay  close  attention  while  we  try  to 
find  the  reason  for  this. 

How  many  tones  do  we  hear  at  one  time 
in  Ex.  1?  "Four."  Yes,  we  are  writing 
Four  Part  Harmony.  What  is  the  part  on 
the  Treble  Staff  called?  "The  Soprano." 
Read  the  Soprano  all  the  way  through. 
"CEGEGFD,    ECDGFDC." 

What  is  the  name  of  the  highest  part  on 
the  Bass  Staff ?  "The  Alto."  Read  the  Alto 
all  the  way  through.    "G  G  G  G,  G  G  G  G." 

What  is  the  name  of  the  middle  part  on 
the  Bass  Staff?  "The  Tenor."  Read  the 
Tenor  all  the  wav  through.  "E  E  F  F,  E  F 
FE." 

What  is  the  name  of  the  lowest  part  on 
the  Bass  Staff?  "The  Bass."  Read  the 
Bass  all  the  way  through.  "C  C  D  D,  C  D 
DC." 

Now,  what  is  the  Soprano  on  the  words 


Do     not 


# 


stir;    and 


«- 


-»- 


pray  don't 


&&- 


-<&- 


+ 


stare. 


1 

not  stir?  "CD."  What  are  the  bass  notes 
at  this  same  time?  "Just  the  same,  CD." 
How  do  soprano  and  bass  compare  at  this 
point?  "They  are  exactly  alike."  You 
see  then,  at  this  place  we  have  only  three 
different  parts,  instead  of  four.  The  soprano 
and  bass  take  the  same  tones  and  go  in  the 
same  direction;  they  are  parallels.  How 
far  apart  are  they?  "One  octave."  Bass 
and  Soprano  are  parallels  one  octave  apart; 
they  are  called  Parallel  Octaves.  Some 
kinds  of  parallels  are  allowed,  but  not  those 
between  the  lowest  and  highest  parts  as 
here.  We  must  find  some  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Where  must  we  make  the  change,  if 
we  do  not  wish  to  change  the  tune?  "In 
the  bass." 

Since  the  D  in  the  melody  is  not  to  be 
changed,  the  change  must  be  made  in  the 
D  in  the  bass.  At  the  piano  find  another 
note  to  use  with  the  Motion  Chord  in  place 
of  D.  After  a  few  trials  the  chord  in  Ex.  2 
is  found.  How  well  it  sounds  to  take  B  in 
place  of  D ! 

Ex.2. 


P^J 


Do        not 


9i=i 


r 


stir;      and 


&& 
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This  new  combination  of  tones,  which  is 
another  form  of  the  Motion  Chord,  is  very 
pleasing. 

On  examination  we  find  another  set  of 
Parallel  Octaves  in  Ex.  1,  between  Soprano 
and  Bass  on  the  words,  "  don't  stare."  Using 

Ex.3. 


1 


A 


Sit    quite 


§i# 


still,     sir, 


in      that 


^ 


-©>- 


the  new  chord  does  away  with  them  also. 
We  may  use  the  old  or  the  new  form,  which- 
ever makes  the  music  sound  best.  We  will 
probably  decide  to  use  the  new  form  several 
times  in  this  particular  piece.  Ex.  3  will  be 
the  result. 


chair; 


~G(Z- 


-&- 


r 


T&- 


-S- 


Do     not 


~9 

stir,     and 


^& 


-©*- 


r 


=t 


pray  don't 


~&&- 


-&- 


f 


stare. 


r 


LESSON  XV 


The  next  exercise  will  be  writing  Rest, 
Motion,  Rest,  Chords,  using  both  forms  of 
the  Motion  Chord.  We  find  it  sounds  best 
to  use  B  in  one  hand  while  D  is  used  in  the 
other.  Write  and  play  Ex.  (a)  in  the  Keys 
of  C,  G,  and  D. 

Ex.  (a). 


i 


£ 


!2 — s — t3& 

mm. >a &< 


* 


p3 


^^ 


— £6 S> 


* 


-&- 


^ 


1^^ 


■?2 


-S1- 


-<s- 


~2F- 


Sl 


There  are  several  reasons  why  the  Parallel 
Octaves  in  Ex.  (a)  are  not  incorrect.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  not  between  Soprano 
and  Bass.  Then,  as  there  are  six  tones 
sounding  at  once,  they  may  be  considered 
as  merely  doubling  each  other  and  not  as 
independent  parts.  If  we  wish  four  parts  as 
before,  we  will  simply  omit  two  of  the  doub- 
led parts,  as  in  Ex.  (b),  in  which  the  doub- 
led parts  on  the  lower  staff  are  omitted. 
Write  and  play  Ex.  (b)  in  the  Keys  of  C,  G, 
and  D. 


Ex.  (b). 
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^m 
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In  Ex.  (c)  the  doubled  parts  on  the 
upper  staff  are  omitted.  Write  and  play 
Ex.  (c)  in  the  Keys  of  C,  G,  and  D. 

Ex.  (c). 
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We  found  out  long  ago  that  the  Motion 
and  Rest  Chords  in  combination  make  a 
satisfactory  close.  A  close  made  by  any  set 
of  chords  is  called  a  Cadence.  A  Cadence 
made  by  the  Motion  and  Rest  Chords  is 
called  an  Authentic  Cadence.  If  we  use 
Rest  and  Motion  Chords  only,  stopping  with 
the  Motion  Chord,  we  have  a  Half  Cadence. 
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Ex.  (d)  and  (e). 


Ex.  (f). 
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Pick  out  still  another  bass  by  ear. 
will  give  you  Ex.  (f). 


This 


LESSON  XVI 


1.  In  how  many  voice-parts  have  we  been 
writing  our  exercises?  Name  the  parts  and 
tell  where  each  is  located. 

2.  What  are  Parallel  Octaves?  What  is 
an  Authentic  Cadence?     Half  Cadence? 

3.  How  did  we  get  rid  of  Parallel  Octaves 
in  Ex.  9? 

4.  Write  Ex.  (a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e)  (f),  of  Les- 
son XV  in  Keys  of  G  and  D. 

5.  Arrange  in  measures,  with  proper 
measure  signature,  as  in  lessons  IX  and  XI, 
the  words : 

"Tommy  went  to  fish,  and  took 
Rod  and  line  and  bait  and  hook." 


EXAMINATION 

6.  Also, 

"Pussy  goes  driving  out,  taking  the  air — 
Driving  her  handsome  new  carriage  and 
pair." 

7.  Write  an  original  stanza  (words)  in 
Double  Measure,  and  place  between  two 
staffs,  marking  measure  signature  and  bars. 


8.  Write    an    original    stanza    in    Triple 
Measure,  and  treat  as  above. 

9.  Write  an  original  stanza  in  Quadruple 
Measure,  and  treat  as  above. 

10.  Copy  the  piece  you  wrote  for  Lesson 
XIII. 


LESSON  XVII 


Look  at  Ex.  3,  Lesson  XIV,  once  more; 
does  it  sound  finished?  "Yes,  it  does;  it 
ends  on  the  Authentic  Cadence."  It  is  a 
complete  statement;  we  call  it  a  Period. 
How  many  measures  does  it  contain? 
"Eight."  A  period  usually  contains  eight 
measures — though  it  may  contain  more  or 
less.    Eight  is  the  best  number  to  begin  with. 

Say  the  words  over  again  and  stop  if  you 
find  a  good  stopping-place  before  the  end  of 
the  period.  "Sit  quite  still,  sir,  in  that 
chair" — isn't  that  a  good  place  to  stop? 
"Yes,  it  is."  How  many  measures  does  it 
contain?  "Four."  It  is  a  half-period;  we 
call  it  a  Section.  Ordinarily  four  measures 
make  a  section. 

Repeat  the  words  over  again  and  see 
whether  you  can  find  a  place  to  stop  before 
you  get  to  "chair."     "Sit  quite  still,  sir, — 


there!  isn't  that  the  place?"  Quite  right; 
that  is  a  good  place.  How  many  measures 
is  it?  "Two;  it  is  half  of  the  section."  We 
call  it  a  Phrase.  The  next  two  measures 
are  also  a  phrase. 

Now  repeat  the  words  "Do  not  stir  and 
pray  don't  stare."  Where  is  the  first  good 
stopping  place?  "Do  not  stir."  Yes,  that 
is  right.  How  many  measures  in  it?  "Only 
one  and  one-half."  That  is  true;  this  phrase 
then,  is  irregular.  How  many  measures  in 
the  last  phrase?  "One-half  and  two  whole." 
So  the  last  phrase  also  is  irregular. 

In  this  little  tune,  then,  we  have  phrases 
of  three  different  lengths:  one  and  one-half 
measure,  two  measure,  two  and  one-half 
measure.  Phrases  are  often  irregular,  just 
as  the  phrase  in  speaking  depends  upon  the 
sense  of  the  words. 
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We   now    will   mark    the   phrases   with    slurs. 


In  an  ordinary  normal  period  the  first  called  the  Answer.  The  grown-up  name  for 
section  raises  the  expectation— hence  it  is  Question  is  Antecedent;  and  for  the  An- 
often  called  the  Question.  The  second  swer,  Consequent.  The  Antecedent  gen- 
section  fulfills  the  expectation — hence  it  is  erally  closes  with  a  Half-Cadence. 

LESSON  XVIII 


The  left-hand  part  in  the  last  lesson  looks 
so  sober;  I  wonder  whether  we  could  do 
anything  to  liven  it  up  a  little,  without  using 
any  other  tones.  Who  can  think  of  some  way 
to  make  a  little  change?  "We  could  play  a 
chord  on  each  beat — two  in  each  measure, 
as  in  Ex.  4  of  Lesson  IX."  A  pupil  plays 
the  tune  through  with  the  accompaniment 
as  in  Ex.  1  below,  No.  1.  "It  sounds  so 
heavy.  I  believe  I'll  try  leaving  off  the 
lowest  note  in  the  left-hand  chords."     She 


plays  the  tune  with  accompaniment  as  in 
No.  2.  That  sounds  well.  Such  an  accom- 
paniment is  often  used  and  is  convenient  for 
little  hands  that  have  trouble  in  playing 
three  keys  at  once.  One  after  another  the 
children  go  to  the  piano  to  see  what  they  can 
find.  Some  of  them  are  quite  ingenious, 
breaking  up  the  chords  as  in  No.  3  and  the 
following.  They  notice  that  by  so  doing 
they  forsake  four-part  harmony.  In  Double- 
Measure  they  find, 


Ex.  1. 

1. 


2. 
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Rewrite  Ex.   1,  using  B  in  the  Motion 
Chord  in  place  of  D.    In  use,  take  B  or  D, 


whichever  goes  best  with  your  melody. 
In  Triple-Measure  they  find, 


Ex.  2. 
1. 
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Rewrite  these  examples,  sometimes  using     Write  also  in  Key  of  D. 
D  and  sometimes  B  in  the  Motion  Chord.  In  Quadruple-Measure  they  find, 


Ex.  3. 
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1 — I — F 


LESSON  XIX 
Write  an  original  bass  in  Double-Measure,  Key  of  C. 
Write  an  original  bass  in  Triple-Measure,  Key  of  G. 
Write  an  original  bass  in  Quadruple-Measure,  Key  of  D. 

LESSON  XX 
EXAMINATION 


d — i- 


-&- 


^ 


1.  What  is  a  period?  How  many  meas- 
ures does  an  ordinary  period  contain? 

2.  What  is  a  section?  How  many  meas- 
ures does  an  ordinary  section  contain? 

3.  What  names  are  sometimes  given  to 
the  first  and  second  sections  of  an  ordinary 
period?    What  are  their  grown-up  names? 

4.  What  is  a  phrase?  How  many  meas- 
ures does  an  ordinary  phrase  contain? 


a  period? 

6.  What  part  of  it  is  a  section? 

7.  How  is  the  phrase  indicated  in  it? 

8.  Write  an  original  bass  in  Double  Meas- 
ure. 

9.  Write  an  original  bass  in  Triple  Meas- 
ure. 

10.  Write  an  original  bass  in  Quadruple 


5.  What  part  of  the  Ex.  in  Lesson  XVII  is     Measure. 


LESSON  XXI 


Let  us  see  now  which  one  of  the  new  basses 
in  Example  1  of  Lesson  XVIII  can  be  used 
to  improve  our  little  piece  in  Lesson  XVII. 
Play  the  melody  from  Lesson  XVII  with 
bass  No.  1  of  Ex.  1  of  Lesson  XVIII.  Very 
carefully  fit  the  melody  and  bass  together, 
changing  the  chord  when  tune  requires  it. 
The  students  listen  critically  and  decide  that 
they  like  it  better  so.  than  as  it  is  written  in 
Lessons  XVII. 

Try  the  melody  with  each  new  bass.    No. 

2  is  liked  still  better  than  No.  1.    When  No. 

3  is  played  they  decide  they  do  not  like  it. 
"Beginning  with  only  C  in  both  hands  does 
not  sound  like  much."  With  No.  4  they  are 
delighted,  and  with  No.  5.  But  according 
to  common  opinion,  No.  6  is  bad.  No.  7, 
they  think,  is  good,  but  not  No.  8;  and  No. 
9  is  the  worst  of  all. 

What  the  tune  happens  to  be  decides 
which  one  of  the  basses  will  sound  best. 

2— Jan.  22. 


They  have  picked  by  ear  the  basses  best 
suited  to  the  little  melody.  Which  ones 
were  good?    Numbers  1,  2,  4,  5,  7. 

We  found  in  No.  3  that  it  sounded  too 
thin  when  C  alone  was  struck  in  both  hands. 
Let  us  compare  the  first  chords  in  the  basses 
we  liked — Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  7.  Some  of  the  first 
chords  contain  C — but  not  all.  Some  of 
them  contain  G — but  not  all.  Which  note 
does  each  one  of  these  first  chords  contain? 
E.  We  have  found  then  that  it  does  not 
sound  well  to  omit  E  in  the  C  chord ;  nor,  as 
a  rule,  to  use  two  E's — which  is  called: 
"Doubling  the  Third." 

Calling  the  root  of  the  rest  chord  "1," 
we  have 

C    D    E    F    G 

12      3     4      5 

The  chord  consists   of    1,  3,  5,  or  root, 

third,  fifth.      A  chord  consisting   of   threp 

tones  is  also  called  a  Triad.   We  have  found. 
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then,  that  when  we  use  notes  in  both  hands 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  third  of  the  triad 
in  one  hand  or  the  other  (on  the  strong 
pulse). 


After  hearing  the  tune  played  over  again 
with  basses  No.  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  it  is  decided 
that,  taken  altogether,  No.  4  is  best. 

This  gives  us  the  following  little  piece. 


=f 


4- 


=f 


-4- 


-i — 


4 


-&- 


-Sf 


As  an  additional  exercise  the  pupils  write 
many  triads  on  the  blackboard  and  discover 
that  in  saying  them,  every  other  letter    is 


i- 


skipped;  and  in  writing  them,  the  three 
notes  will  always  occupy  either  three  succes- 
sive lines,  or  three  successive  spaces. 


LESSON  XXII 
A  pupil  is  playing  our  piece  of  the  last      them  into  every  other  measure,  beginning 


lesson  and  instead  of  playing  the  first  meas- 
ure as  written,  she  accidentally  strikes  this 
way. 


_j_ y 


£E3 


v- 


J 


— f— 

Delightedly  she  cries,  "Oh,  just  listen!  I 
am  playing  tones  that  are  not  in  the  chord, 
but  it  sounds  well.  I  just  passed  from  one 
tone  to  the  next  by  filling  in  the  places  be- 
tween!" 

Yes,  that  gives  us  a  splendid  idea  of  Pass- 
ing Tones.  We  may  use  tones  passing  be- 
tween chord-tones,  as  much  as  we  wish.  But 
we  do  not  care  to  use  them  all  the  time.  In 
some  places  the  tune  will  be  improved  by  is  changed.  How  will  we  know,  then,  that 
passing   tones;    in   others,    not.     Examine      we  must  repeat?    To  save  writing  so  much, 


with  measure  1.  Using  them  in  only  every 
other  measure  gives  variety.  Do  the  work  at 
the  blackboard  and  the  piano,  constantly 
plajnng  over  the  work  to  decide  the  various 
points.  When  it  is  completed,  it  is  the 
opinion  that  it  is  pretty  enough  now  to  be 
played  twice,  as  pieces  are  often  repeated. 

We  often  say  a  sentence  twice.  But  when 
we  do,  do  Ave  say  it  twice  exactly  the  same 
way?  No,  we  generally  wind  it  up  a  little 
differently.  So  in  music;  when  we  repeat  a 
period  we  generally  make  the  endings  a  little 
different.  We  make  the  close  the  first  time 
less  positive  than  the  second.  In  what  two 
ways  could  we  end  the  little  piece,  making 
the  first  ending  less  positive  than  the  second? 
"We  could  stop  on  Mi  the  first  time,  and  on 
Do  the  second  time."  That  is  what  we  will 
do.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  write  the  whole 
composition  twice?    No,  only  the  part  that 


our  last  piece  once  more  and  decide  just 
where  passing  tones  will  improve  it.  After 
carefully  weighing  each,  we  decide  to  put 


musicians  use  Repeat  Dots  and  First  and 
Second  Ending. 

We  now  have, 
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Play  it  through  to  the  dots  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  measure.  Go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning and  continue  till  the  part  marked  "  1 " 
is  reached.  This  is  the  First  Ending.  Skip 
this  part  and  go  to  the  part  marked  "2." 
This  is  the  Second  Ending. 

Our  piece  now  is  a  Double  Period.    Notice 


how  the  bass  keeps  on  going  in  the  last  meas- 
ure of  the  first  ending. 

When  there  is  no  room  for  a  passing  tone, 
as  at  the  end  of  measure  5,  and  we  need  an 
extra  tone,  we  can  skip  to  another  chord- 
tone.  This  same  thing  happens  at  the  end 
of  measure  7. 


LESSON  XXIII 


Use  the  tune  you  wrote  in  Lesson  X.  Put 
it  into  the  Key  of  G.    Use  a  new  bass  as  in 


Lesson  XVIII,  and  use  Passing  Tones  in  the 
melody. 


LESSON  XXIV 
EXAMINATION 


1.  What  is  a  Triad?  If  the  lowest  tone  of 
a  Triad  is  on  a  line,  will  the  other  members 
be  on  lines  or  on  spaces?  If  the  lowest  tone 
is  on  a  space,  where  will  the  other  tones  be 
found? 

2.  Which  members  may  sometimes  be 
omitted? 

3.  Which  member  may  not  be  omitted  on 
the  strong  pulse  at  present? 

4.  What  is  a  passing  tone? 


5.  Why  did  we  not  put  passing  tones  be- 
tween all  the  tones  in  Lesson  XXII? 

6.  Why  do  we  sometimes  have  two  end- 
ings to  a  period? 

7.  Explain  repeat  dots. 

8.  Write  down  the  sign  used  for  first  and 
second  ending. 

9.  What  is  a  double  period? 

10.  Copy  the  composition  you  wrote  for 
last  lesson,  with  passing  tones  and  a  new 
bass,  and  first  and  second  endings. 


LESSON  XXV 


How  many  sets  of  Rest,  Motion,  Rest 
Chords  have  we  used?  "Three;  those  in  the 
keys  of  C  and  G  and  D." 

How  many  different  sets  of  chords  can  we 
find?  "We  can  find  a  set  beginning  on  each 
different  key  on  the  piano."  How  many 
white  keys  are  there?  "Seven."  How  many 
black  keys?  "Five."  How  many  together? 
"Twelve."     Then  how  many  different  sets 


of  rest,  motion,  rest  chords  can  we  play? 
"Twelve." 

The  teacher  will  let  the  pupils  play  the 
rest,  motion,  rest  chords  in  twelve  different 
keys — taking  each  white  and  black  key  in 
turn  as  the  tonic.  What  is  it  we  have  done 
to  these  chords  by  playing  them  in  first  one 
key  and  then  another?  "We  have  trans- 
posed them." 


LESSON  XXVI 


Review  the  questions  on  lessons  V-VIII 
with  one  pupil  at  the  piano,  the  others  at  the 
paper  keyboards. 

Did  you  notice  that  the  highest  tone  of  the 
chords  in  C  is  the  tonic  of  the  chords  in  G, 
and  the  highest  tone  of  the  chords  in  G  is  the 
tonic  of  the  chords  in  D?  That  is  a  good  way 
to  continue  finding  new  chords;    build  the 


new  rest  chord  on  the  fifth  of  the  old  key — 
in  other  words,  use  the  fifth  of  one  key  for 
the  tonic  of  the  next. 

What  is  the  fifth  of  the  D  scale  and  chord? 
"A."  Then  find  the  chords  of  rest,  motion, 
rest,  beginning  on  A.  Next  pick  out  the  scale 
of  A  on  the  piano.  How  many  black  keys 
did  you  use?    "Three." 
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Is  there  a  new  one  that  we  have  not  used 
before?  "G#."  What  syllable  is  it  in  the 
scale?  "Ti;  it  comes  just  before  the  tonic." 
Which  was  the  first  sharp  we  found?  "F." 
Next?  "C."  Next?  "G."  Always  name 
and  write  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  found;  F#,  C#,  G#.  The  sharp  for  G 
in  the  signature  is  put  in  the  space  above,  in 
the  treble;  and  in  the  fourth  space,  in  the 
bass. 


Write  the  scale  and  chords  of  A,  with  the 
signature.  What  is  the  tonic?  Also,  each 
pupil  finds  scale  and  chords  on  the  piano. 

Notice  that  every  time  we  take  the  highest 
tone  of  one  rest  chord  for  the  lowest  tone  of 
the  next,  we  add  one  sharp  to  the  scale. 
Name  the  scales  we  have  learned  in  order, 
with  their  signatures.  "C  scale,  no  sharp; 
G  scale,  F#;  D  scale,  F#  and  C#;  A  scale, 
F#,  C#,  and  G#. 


LESSON  XXVII 


Name  the  scales  we  have  learned,  back- 
wards. "A,  D,  G,  C."  Now  play  the  rest 
chords  of  A,  D,  G,  C  on  your  paper  key- 
boards. Notice  that  when  we  go  backward 
we  take  the  tonic  of  one  rest  chord  for  the 
fifth  of  the  next.  Can  we  keep  on  going  that 
way  after  we  reach  the  key  of  C? 

Play  the  chords  on  the  piano  the  same  way 
we  just  played  them  on  the  paper  keyboards. 
When  we  are  through  with  the  key  of  C  we 
will  try  to  find  a  new  set. 

Take  C,  the  tonic  of  the  C  scale,  for  the 
fifth  of  a  new  rest  chord.  What  syllable  will 
we  call  it?  "Sol."  What  are  the  syllables 
of  the  rest  chord  going  backward?  "Sol  mi 
do."  It  is  found  that  C  A  F  is  the  new  rest 
chord,  going  backward.  Then  the  new  mo- 
tion chord  is  picked  out;  but  it  is  found  that 
we  have  to  use  a  black  key  to  make  it  sound 
right. 

Now,  hunt  the  scale  of  F  on  the  piano 
while  all  sing:  Do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  ti,  do. 
"I  had  to  use  the  same  black  key  again." 
One  pupil  writes  it  on  the  board  while  an- 
other plays  it  once  more.  All  may  call  off 
the  letter-names:  F,  G,A,B,  Is  that  right? 
What  is  the  letter-name  of  fa?  We  call  it 
B  flat,  because  it  is  a  lower  or  flatter  tone 
than  B.    Begin  again,  F,  G,  A,  B  flat,  C,  D, 


E,  F.  In  the  signature  the  flat  is  placed  on 
the  third  line  in  the  treble,  and  on  the  second 
line  in  the  bass. 

On  which  syllable  did  the  flat  come?  "On 
'fa,'  or  the  fourth  of  the  scale."  Fa  was  the 
black  key  we  had  to  use  in  playing  the  chord 
and  scale. 

Now,  using  the  tonic  F  for  the  fifth  of  a 
new  rest  chord,  find  that  chord.  What  is  it? 
"Sol,  mi,  do.  The  rest  chord  is  F,  D,  B  flat, 
going  backward."  What  is  the  new  tonic? 
"B  flat."  What  is  the  new  motion  chord? 
"A,  E  flat,  F,  or  C,  E  flat,  F."  What  is  the 
new  flat?  "E  flat."  On  what  syllable  does 
it  come?  "On  fa."  What  is  the  signature? 
"B  flat,  E  flat."  Why  do  you  mention  B 
flat  first?  Put  the  new  flat  in  the  signature 
on  the  fourth  space  in  treble,  and  the  third 
space  in  bass. 

In  the  same  way  find  the  scale  with  three 
flats.  What  is  it?  "E  flat."  What  is  the 
Rest  Chord?  "E  flat,  G,  B  flat."  The  Mo- 
tion Chord?  "D,  A  flat,  B  flat,  or  F,  A  flat, 
Bflat."   What  is  the  new  flat?    "Aflat." 

On  what  syllable  does  it  come?  "On  Fa." 
In  the  signature  put  the  new  flat  on  the 
second  space  in  the  treble,  and  on  the  first 
space  in  the  bass. 


LESSON  XXVIII 
EXAMINATION 

1.  Which  scale  has  no  signature?    Which     keys  sharp,  and  sometimes  flat? 

has  1  sharp?    2  sharps?    3  sharps?  4    Write  scale  and  chords  in  E  flat,  with 

2.  Which  scale  has  1  flat?    2  flats?    3  flats?     signature.    What  is  the  Tonic? 

3.  Why  do  we  sometimes  call  the  black         5.  Write  scale  and  chords  in  B  flat,  with 
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signature.    What  is  the  Tonic? 

6.  Write    scale    and    chords    in  F,   with 
signature.    What  is  the  Tonic? 

7.  Write   scale    and    chords    in    C,   with 
signature.    What  is  the  Tonic? 

8.  Write   scale    and    chords   in   G,   with 
signature.    What  is  the  Tonic? 

9.  Write    scale   and    chords   in    D,  with 
signature.    What  is  the  Tonic? 

10.  Write   scale   and   chords  in   A,  with 
signature.    What  is  the  Tonic? 

11.  How  many  sets  of  Rest.  Motion,  Rest 
Chords  can  you  play? 

12.  What  is  the  fifth  in  the  Key  of  Eb? 
Of  what  Key  is  it  the  Tonic? 

13.  What  is  the  fifth  in  the  Key  of  Bb? 


Of  what  Key  is  it  the  Tonic? 

14.  What  is  the  fifth  in  the  Key  of  F? 
Of  what  Key  is  it  the  Tonic? 

15.  What  is  the  fifth  in  the  Key  of  C? 
Of  what  Key  is  it  the  Tonic? 

16.  What  is  the  fifth  in  the  Key  of  G? 
Of  what  Key  is  it  the  Tonic? 

17.  What  is  the  fifth  in  the  Key  of  D? 
Of  what  Key  is  it  the  Tonic? 

18.  What  is  the  fifth  in  the  Key  of  A? 
Of  what  Key  is  it  the  Tonic? 

19.  On  which  syllable  does  the  new  sharp 
come  in  the  keys  with  sharps? 

20.  On  which  syllable  does  the  new  flat 
come  in  the  keys  with  flats? 


LESSON  XXIX 


Which  of  the  scales  we  have  learned  has 
the  largest  number  of  sharps?  "A;  it  has 
three  sharps."  How  will  we  find  the  scale 
of  four  sharps?  "We  can  take  the  highest 
tone  of  the  Rest-Chord,  or  E." 

Signature?    "Fft,  Cft,  Gft,  Dft." 

What  is  the  new  sharp?  "Dft,  Ti  in  the 
scale  of  E."  Dft  is  put  on  the  fourth  line 
on  the  Treble  Staff  and  on  the  third  line  on 
the  Bass  Staff. 

Write  the  scale  and  chords. 

What  scale  has  five  sharps?  "B."  Find 
Scale  and  chords.     Write  the  new  sharp,  Aft, 


on  second  space  in  treble,  and  first  space  in 
bass.  What  scale  has  six  sharps?  "Fft." 
Find  scale  and  chords.  Write  the  new  sharp, 
Eft,  on  fourth  space  in  treble,  and  third  space 
in  bass.  What  scale  has  seven  sharps?  "Cft." 
Find  scale  and  chords.  Write  the  new  sharp, 
Bft,  on  third  line  in  treble,  and  second  line 
bass. 

How  many  of  the  tones  of  the  last  scale, 
Cft,  were  sharped?  "All."  Then  we  will 
not  write  any  more  scales  with  sharps.  As 
every  tone  in  the  scale  of  Cft  has  been 
sharped,  it  is  our  last  scale  with  sharps. 


LESSON  XXX 


Which  of  the  scales  we  have  learned  has 
the  largest  number  of  flats?  "Eb;  it  has 
three  flats."  How  will  we  find  the  scale  of 
four  flats?  "We  can  take  the  lowest  tone 
of  the  Rest-Chord  of  Eb  for  the  highest 
tone  of  the  Rest-Chord  of  the  new  scale." 
What  then  will  that  scale  be?  "Ab."  Signa- 
ture? "Bb  Eb  Ab  Db."  What  is  the  new 
flat?  "Db;  Fa  of  the  new  scale."  Dbisput 
on  the  fourth  line  on  the  Treble  Staff;  and 
on  the  third  line  on  the  Bass  Staff.  Write 
the  scale  and  chords. 

What  scale  has  five  flats?  "Db."  Find 
the  scale  and  chords.    Write  the  new  flat, 


Gb,  on  second  line  in  treble,  and  first  line 
in  bass.  What  scale  has  six  flats?  "Gb." 
Find  the  scale  and  chords.  Write  the  new 
flat,  Cb,  on  third  space  in  treble,  and  second 
space  in  bass.  What  scale  has  seven  flats? 
"Cb."  Find  the  scale  and  chords.  Write 
the  new  flat,  Fb,  on  first  space  in  treble,  and 
space  below  in  bass. 

How  many  of  the  tones  of  the  last  scale, 
Cb,  were  flatted?  "All."  Then  we  will  not 
write  any  more  scales  with  flats.  As  every 
tone  in  the  scale  of  Cb  has  been  flatted,  it  is 
our  last  scale  with  flats. 
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LESSON  XXXI 


In  what  key  is  our  little  piece  in  Lesson 
XVII?    "  In  the  Key  of  C." 

Of  what  is  it  made  up?  "Of  the  tones  of 
the  Rest  and  Motion  Chords  in  C." 

How  would  you  go  about  transposing  it 
into  G?  "Begin  with  the  Rest  Chord  in  G, 
in  the  left  hand.  Put  the  right  hand  thumb 
on  tonic  of  G.  Then  go  ahead  as  if  you  were 
in  C."  Do  it  at  the  piano.  Transpose  the 
little  piece  of  Lesson  XXI.  Transpose  the 
one  in  Lesson  XXII. 

Each  pupil  in  turn  goes  to  the  piano  until 
all  the  pupils  and  all  the  keys  have  had  a 
chance.  Pupils  not  at  the  piano  transpose 
at  their  paper  keyboards.  Someone  dis- 
covers that  "when  we  play  in  B  we  use  the 
same  keys  as  when  we  play  in  Cb!" 


Point  to  the  keys  while  calling  off  the 
names  in  the  scale  of  B :  B,  C#,  D#,  E,  F#, 
G#,  A#,  B.  Now  do  the  same  in  Cb:  Cb, 
Db,  Eb,  Fb,  Gb,  Ab,  Bb,  Cb.  Did  any  of  the 
tones  in  the  two  keys  have  the  same  names? 
"No;  all  the  names  are  different,  but  all 
the  keys  are  the  same."  When  we  keep  the 
same  key,  but  change  its  name,  we  have 
made  an  Enharmonic  Change.  Can  you 
find  any  other  keys  that  are  equal  to  each 
other  by  Enharmonic  Change? 

Look  carefully.  "Yes;  here  are  the  scales 
of  F#  and  Gb."  Any  more?  "Yes;  here 
are  the  scales  of  C#  and  Db."  Right  again; 
any  more?  After  diligent  search  it  is  decided 
there  are  no  more;  and  the  lesson  is  con- 
cluded. 


LESSON  XXXII 


EXAMINATION 


1.  What  is  the  fifth  of  the  scale  of  A? 
Write  the  new  scale  and  chords.  What  is 
the  fifth  of  the  scale  of  E?  Write  the  new 
scale  and  chords. 

2.  What  is  the  fifth  of  the  scale  of  B? 
Write  the  new  scale  and  chords.  What  is 
the  fifth  of  the  scale  of  F#?  Write  the  new 
scale  and  chords. 

3.  What  is  the  Tonic  if  Eb  is  the  Fifth? 
Write  the  new  scale  and  chords.  What  is 
the  Tonic  if  Ab  is  the  Fifth?  Write  the  new 
scale  and  chords. 

4.  What  is  the  Tonic  if  Db  is  the  Fifth? 
Write  the  new  scale  and  chords.  What  is 
the  Tonic  if  Gb  is  the  Fifth?    Write  the  new 


scale  and  chords. 

5.  What  is  an  Enharmonic  Change? 
Name  the  scales  that  are  equivalent  to  each 
other  by  Enharmonic  Change. 

6.  Transpose  the  piece  of  Lesson  XVII  in 
writing,  into  the  Key  of  A. 

7.  Transpose  Example  1  of  Lesson  XVIII 
in  writing,  into  the  Key  of  F. 

8.  Transpose  Example  2  of  Lesson  XVIII 
in  writing,  into  the  Key  of  D. 

9.  Transpose   the  little  piece  of   Lesson 

XXI  in  writing,  into  the  Key  of  Eb. 

10.  Transpose  the  little  piece  of  Lesson 

XXII  in  writing,  into  the  Key  of  Bb. 


LESSON  XXXIII 

After  Exs.  1-7  inclusive  of  this  lesson  have     pose  a  piece  in  any  key  or  style  you  wish, 
been  studied  and  analyzed  carefully,  com-     according  to  our  studies  up  to  this  point. 
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Ex.  1. 


A  LITTLE  ETUDE. 
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AFTER  SCHOOL. 


Ex.  3. 


CATCH  ME. 
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Ex.  4. 


THE  FIRST  LESSON. 


Krogmann. 
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Ex.  5. 


CHIMING   BELLS. 
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Strike  the  first  note  of  Ex.  5,  above,  in 
the  right  hand,  and  the  bass  chord.  Notice 
the  peculiarly  hollow  sound.  Why  is  that? 
Because  E,  the  third  of  the  chord,  is  lack- 
ing. We  found  some  time  ago  that  as  a 
rule  we  want  to  hear  the  third  of  the  chord 
on  the  strong  pulse.  But  this  is  different; 
the  melody  beginning  on  the  fifth  and  then 
taking  the  third,  makes  a  good  imitation  of 
"Chiming  Bells."      Also   notice   that  the 


same  bass  is  used  throughout — the  Rest 
Chord  only  is  used,  and  no  Motion  Chord. 
This  is  called  a  "Drone  Bass,"  as  it  closely 
resembles  the  bass  of  a  drone  on  bagpipes. 
When  this  bass  is  used,  the  last  note  of  the 
melody  at  a  partial  stop,  such  as  the  close 
of  a  Section,  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Rest  Chord.  The  full  triad  C  E  G,  may 
also  be  used  in  the  bass,  instead  of  the  open 
fifth  C  G,  but  the  effect  is  quite  different. 
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Ex.6. 


LITTLE  DUTCH  DANCE. 
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Ex.  7. 


WHISTLING  PICKANINNY. 
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ANSWERING  RHYTHMS. 


"The 
"An 


Listen  while  Ex.  4  is  being  played 
First  Lesson."  What  is  the  form? 
eight-measure  period."  Which  part  would 
you  call  the  Question  ?  "The  first  four 
measures — the  first  Section."  What  is  the 
technical  name  for  Question?  "Anteced- 
ent." Which  part  is  the  Answer?  "The 
second  Section — or  Consequent."  What  is 
the  form  of  Ex.  5:  "Chiming  Bells?"  "Ex- 
actly the  same."  Of  Ex.  6:  "Little  Dutch 
Dance?"  "Still  the  same."  Of  Ex.  7: 
"Whistling  Pickaninny?"  "Again  the 
same." 

Now  listen  to  the  rhythm  of  the  melody  of 
"The  First  Lesson."     How  do  Antecedent 


and  Consequent  compare?  "They  are  ex- 
actly the  same  rhythm."  And  now  the 
rhythm  of  "Chiming  Bells."  How  do  An- 
tecedent and  Consequent  compare?  "They 
are  exactly  the  same."  Now  the  "  Little 
Dutch  Dance?"  "Again  the  same." 
"Whistling  Pickaninny?"  "Very  nearly  the 
same;  the  third  measure  of  the  Antecedent, 
and  the  third  measure  of  the  Consequent 
are  slightly  different." 

In  all  of  these  examples,  how  do  the  notes 
of  Antecedent  and  Consequent  compare? 
"In  all  of  them  the  Antecedent  and  Conse- 
quent begin  with  the  same  notes;  they 
change  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  Ante- 
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cedent  to  go  to  the  Motion  Chord,  and  the 
Consequent  to  go  to  the  Rest  Chord." 

Now  listen  to  the  first  period  of  "Spring- 
time," Page  38.  How  do  Antecedent  and 
Consequent  compare  in  rhythm?  "There  is 
some  change."  And  in  notes?  "Antecedent 
and  Consequent  begin  on  the  same  chord 
and  notes,  but  make  almost  a  complete 
change." 

Listen  to  the  period  in  the  next  lessen: 
"With  the  Caravan."  Compare  Antecedent 
and  Consequent.  "The  rhythm  is  mostly 
the  same,  but  there  is  a  complete  change  in 
notes." 

We  find  then,  that  the  Consequent  may 
be  modeled  in  rhythm  exactly  like  the  An- 
tecedent, and  the  notes  may  be  exactly  the 
same  until  the  change  in  cadence  necessi- 


tates a  change  in  notes;  as  in  "The  First 
Lesson,"  "Chiming  Bells,"  and  "Little 
Dutch  Dance."  Call  this  Plan  1.  Or  they 
may  be  nearly  the  same  in  Rhythm,  a*  in 
"Whistling  Pickaninny."  Call  this  plan  2. 
Or  there  may  be  considerable  change,  as  in 
"Springtime"  and  in  "With  The  Caravan." 
Call  this  Plan  3. 

Use  the  following  rhythms,  each  of  which 
represents  a  Question,  and  write  a  melody; 
then  form  the  Answer  according  to  Plan  1. 
As  a  rule,  the  first  Section  will  close  with  a 
Half  Cadence. 

When  each  of  the  rhythms  has  been  used 
according  to  Plan  1,  use  it  according  to 
Plan  2;  then  Plan  3.  You  will  write  twelve 
exercises,  three  for  each  rhythm. 
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Ex.  1. 


LESSON  XXXIV 

WITH  THE  CARAVAN. 

(Adapted.  ) 
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Look  at  Ex.  1.  Here  is  something  different 
again.  Why  were  the  C#  and  F#  in  Key  of 
A  canceled?  Do  they  not  belong  there? 
"Yes;  C#  and  F#  belong  in  the  Key  of  A, 
but  the  piece  sounds  more  like  Gypsies  or 
Arabs  without  F#  and  C#.  May  we  cancel 
them  if  we  want  to?"  Yes,  you  may;  and 
you  are  right.  It  is  more  gypsylike  with  F 
and  C  natural.  It  is  then  still  the  Key  of  A, 
but  not  A  Major.  It  is  A  minor.  Listen  to  the 
Major  Chord  and  then  to  the  minor.  What 
is  the  difference?  "  The  Major  sounds  happy 
and  the  minor  sounds  gloomy."  Yes,  Major 
is  glad  and  minor  is  sad. 

How  did  we  make  the  chord  of  A,  minor? 
"We  changed  the  middle  note."  How  did 
we  change  it?  "  We  took  the  next  lower  key 
on  the  piano."  Did  we  change  the  lowest 
and  the  highest  tones?  "No,  we  did  not." 
Then  how  would  we  make  the  chord  CEG 
minor?  "We  would  have  to  lower  the  mid- 
dle note."  How  much  lower  would  you 
make  it?  "We  would  take  the  very  next 
lower  key  on  the  piano,  Eb.  The  minor 
chord  would  be  C  Eb  G." 


Ex.  2  (a). 
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Write  and  play  Ex.  2  (a)  in  several  Minor 
Keys.  Remember,  all  you  will  have  to  do  is 
to  take  the  middle  note  of  the  Rest  Chord 
one-half  step  lower  than  in  the  Major  Key. 

Play  Ex.  2  (a)  once  more,  but  instead  of 
C  D  C  in  the  bass,  use  C  G  C,  as  in  Ex.  (f)  of 
Lesson  XV.  This  will  give  you  Ex.  2  (b). 
Play  it  in  several  keys.  This  is  the  Authen- 
tic Cadence  in  Minor. 

Ex.  2  (b). 
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LESSON  XXXV 


EXAMINATION 


1.  Analyze  the  chords  in  Ex.  1,  Lesson 
XXXIII,  and  account  for  Passing  Tones,  if 
any. 

2.  Analyze  the  chords  in  Ex.  6,  Lesson 
XXXIII,  and  account  for  Passing  Tones,  if 
any. 

3.  Analyze  the  chords  in  Ex.  7,  Lesson 
XXXIII,  and  account  for  Passing  Tones,  if 
any. 

4.  Why  are  F  and  C  made  natural  in  Ex. 
1,  Lesson  XXXIV? 


5.  How  does  Major  differ  from  Minor  in 
feeling? 

6.  How  can  we  change  any  of  our  old  Rest 
Chords  into  Minor? 

7.  Transpose  Ex.  1,  Lesson  XXXIV  (in 
writing)  to  G  Minor. 

8.  Copy  the  piece  you  wrote  for  Lesson 
XXXIII. 

9.  Copy    the    rhythms    you    wrote    for 
Lesson  XXXIII. 
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Ex.  l. 


LESSON  XXXVI 

PLAYTIME. 


Allegro  Vivace. 
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Listen  to  Ex.  1.  Do  you  find  anything 
new?  What  chord  is  that  in  the  fifth  meas- 
ure? "  It  is  different  from  any  we  have  had. 
It  is  made  up  of  C,  F  and  A."  Does  it  sound 
well?  "Very  well,  but  it  is  serious;  do  you 
not  think  so?"  Yes,  it  has  a  serious  sound 
and  we  will  call  it  the  Serious  Chord. 

We  will  pick  out  the  tones  of  the  Serious 
Chord  and  play  them  in  both  hands,  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  the  tones  of  the  Rest 
Chord,  as  in  Example  2  (a)  which  follows. 
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Ex.  2  (a). 
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Play  Ex.  2  (a)  once  more,  but  instead  of 
the  full  chord  in  the  left  hand  use  only  one 
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tone.  Pick  out  by  ear  which  tone  you  think 
sounds  best  with  each  chord.  This  will  give 
you  Ex.  2  (b).  Play  in  several  keys.  Does 
it  remind  you  of  anything  you  have  heard 
before?  "It  sounds  like  the  'Amen'  in 
church."  For  that  very  reason  it  is  called 
the  "Amen"  or  "Church"  Cadence.  It  is 
also  called  the  Plagal  Cadence. 


Ex.  2  (b). 
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Ex.  1  (a). 


LESSON  XXXVII 

Ex.  1  (b). 
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What  chords  are  used  in  Ex.  1  (a)?  Play 
in  several  keys. 

Play  Ex.  1  (a)  once  more,  and  by  ear  pick 
out  one  tone  from  each  left-hand  chord  that 
will  make  the  best-sounding  bass  for  that 
particular  chord.  This  will  give  you  Ex.  1 
(b).    This  is  called  a  Perfect  Cadence. 

More  will  be  said  about  this  bass  later. 
Write  and  play  it  in  several  keys. 


Now  omit  the  middle  chord  in  the  last 
example,  and  go  directly  from  the  Serious 
Chord  to  the  Motion  Chord.  This  will  give 
you  Ex.  2.    This  is  called  a  Full  Cadence. 

Ex.  2. 
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Write  and  play  it  in  several  keys. 


LESSON  XXXVIII 


Review  Lesson  XVII.  What  is  a  Period. 
What  is  a  Section?  What  is  a  Phrase?  How 
many  measures  does  an  ordinary  Period  con- 
tain? "Eight."  That  is  right.  We  did  not 
say  that  every  Period  contains  eight  meas- 
ures, for  there  are  Periods  of  different  sizes 
or  lengths,  just  as  there  are  sentences  of  very 
different  length.  We  said  a  Period  is  a  Com- 
plete Musical  Statement.  Read  Example  1, 
Lesson  XXXVI,  once  more.  Where  is  the 
end  of  the  Period?  "At  the  end  of  the 
piece."  Right.  How  many  measures  in  this 
piece?  "Sixteen."  Then  how  many  meas- 
ures in  this  Period?  "Sixteen."  Where 
does  the  first  Section  end?    "In  the  eighth 


measure."  How  many  measures  in  the  Sec- 
tion? "Eight."  Right;  and  how  many 
measures  in  a  Phrase?    "Four." 

Yes,  there  are  four  measures  in  a  Gram- 
matical Phrase  in  this  piece;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  word  Phrase  is  used  in  music 
with  several  different  meanings.  Listen 
while  your  teacher  plays  the  first  part  of  the 
piece;  where  does  it  sound  as  if  the  phrase 
ends?  "It  sounds  as  if  the  first  two  meas- 
ures made  a  phrase."  That  is  right;  the 
first  two  measures  make  a  Melodic  Phrase. 
This  phrase  has  to  do  with  the  Melody; 
the  other  one  vith  the  Form.    Is  that  clear? 
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The  melodic  phrase  may  consist  of  any  num- 
ber of  notes  that  seem  to  belong  together 
and  are  followed  by  some  punctuation  mark 
— just  like  a  phrase  in  language.  "  To  phrase 
well"  means  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
music  by  observing  all  the  punctuation 
marks,  as  slurs,  re  its,  staccato  marks,  special 
emphasis,  etc.  Can  we  make  sense  of  a 
story  if  we  pass  over  all  periods,  commas, 
dashes,  etc.,  and  pay  no  attention  to  them? 
"No  indeed!  most  of  the  time  we  could  not 
tell  what  we  are  reading  about."  Just  the 
same  in  music;  unless  we  phrase  well,  no 
one  can  tell  how  the  music  is  intended  to 
sound.  Always  notice  both  the  Grammati- 
cal and  the  Melodic  Phrases,  when  playing. 
In  Example  1,  Lesson  XXXVI,  the  Melodic 
Phrases  were  two  measures  in  length,  while 
the  Grammatical  Phrases  were  four  meas- 
ures in  length. 


Notice  that  in  the  last  five  measures  of 
Ex.  1,  Lesson  XXXVI,  the  left  hand  uses 
exactly  the  same  chords  and  notes  (in  broken 
form)  as  the  right  hand  does  in  Ex.  1  (a)  of 
Lesson  XXXVII.  These  cadence  forms  are 
very  common  in  the  bass. 

Notice  the  E  in  the  melody  in  measure  8. 
This  E  belongs  to  the  preceding,  the  Tonic 
chord.  It  is  held  or  suspended  over  the 
Motion  Chord;  hence  it  is  called  a  Suspen- 
sion. A  Suspension  must  be  resolved  one 
degree  up  or  down  to  a  chord  tone;  E  re- 
solves downward  to  D.  The  E  in  the  melody 
in  Measure  15  is  a  passing-tone. 

This  is  a  Large  or  16-Measure  Period. 
Write  a  composition  in  16-Measure  Period 
Form,  using  the  Serious  Chord,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  Suspension. 


LESSON  XXXIX 
EXAMINATION 


1.  What  new  chord  was  used  in  Example 
1,  Lesson  XXXVI? 

2.  Write  Rest  Chord,  Serious  Chord,  Rest 
Chord  in  two  keys.  What  is  this  cadence 
called? 

3.  Write  Rest  Chord,  Serious  Chord,  Rest 
Chord,  Motion  Chord,  Rest  Chord  in  two 
keys.    What  is  this  cadence  called? 

4.  What  is  a  Period  and  what  was  its 
length  in  the  example  in  Lesson  XVII? 

5.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Period  in  Ex- 
ample 1,  Lesson  XXXVI? 

6.  What  is  a  Section  and  what  is  its  length 


in  the  Example  in  Lesson  XVII? 

7.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Section  in  Ex- 
ample 1,  Lesson  XXXVI? 

8.  What  is  a  Phrase  and  what  was  its 
length  in  Lesson  XVII  ?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Grammatical  and  a  Melodic 
Phrase? 

9.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Phrases  in 
Example  1,  Lesson  XXXVI,  both  Gram- 
matical and  Melodic?  How  is  a  Phrase 
usually  indicated?    What  is  a  Suspension? 

10.  Copy  the  composition  you  wrote  for 
your  last  lesson. 


LESSON  XL 


Turn  to  Ex.  1,  in  the  Supplement:  "Cin- 
derella," by  Slater. 

Nearly  everybody  is  acquainted  with  this 
piece.  It  is  one  that  children  always  love. 
Listen  while  the  teacher  plays  it  over,  all  the 
way  through,  at  first.  Now  she  will  play 
again,  and  the  class  will  tell  first  when  the 
first  period  is  closed,  and  then  the  next. 
This  must  be  done  by  hearing  and  not  by 
looking  at  the  music.  After  deciding  where 


the  first  period  ends,  this  period  must  be 
played  over  a  number  of  times  to  find  the 
sections  and  phrases.  Then  the  next  period 
must  be  taken  the  same  way.  Pupils  must 
be  able  to  hear  whether  it  is  the  Rest  or 
Motion  or  Serious  Chord  that  is  being  played. 
After  these  points  have  been  decided  by 
hearing,  they  may  look  at  the  notes. 

The  first  period  is  marked  I;   the  second 
period,  II;  etc.      Where  does  Period  I  end? 
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"In  measure  16."  Is  it  a  complete  period? 
"Yes;  but  the  way  the  left  hand  plays  in 
the  last  measure  makes  us  expect  something 
more." 

Where  does  the  first  section  end?  "In 
measure  8."  What  is  the  length  of  the 
phrases?    "  They  are  of  four  measures  each." 

Is  there  any  resemblance  between  the  first 
section,  or  question,  and  the  second  section, 
or  answer?  "They  are  alike  except  for  the 
last  few  notes." 

The  first  section  of  the  first  period  will  be 
marked  A;  because  the  second  section  in 
this  particular  piece  is  so  nearly  like  the  first 
section  (differing  in  only  a  few  notes  at  the 
close)  it  will  be  marked  AA.  Period  I  con- 
sists of  A +AA. 

On  what  chord  does  Period  II  begin?  "  On 
the  Serious  Chord."  This  is  something  new; 
we  have  not  yet  had  a  period  with  an  incom- 
plete beginning.  Some  one  said  that  the 
first  period  was  complete,  but  the  way  the 
chord  was  played  in  measure  16  made  us 
expect  something  more.  Do  you  notice  how 
nicely  this  incomplete  beginning  of  the 
second  period  joins  on  to  the  close  of  the  first 
period?  How  far  does  the  second  period  ex- 
tend?   "To  the  end."    Is  there  anything  in 


the  second  period  to  remind  us  of  the  first? 
"Yes,  the  second  section  of  the  second  period 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  second  section  of 
the  first,  omitting  the  last  two  bass  notes." 
As  the  first  section  of  Period  II  is  new  ma- 
terial, we  will  call  it  B.  As  the  second  sec- 
tion of  this  period  is  exactly  like  the  second 
section  of  Period  I  we  will  call  it  AA  but  add 
a  "2"  to  show  it  is  being  used  the  second 
time.  Period  II  then  consists  of  B+AA2. 
These  letters  and  figures  used  in  analyzing 
music  are  called  Metrical  Cipher.  Is  there 
any  resemblance  between  the  phrases  of 
the  first  section  of  the  second  period?  ' '  They 
are  nearly  alike." 

Is  this  form  understood  quite  clearly  now? 
It  consists  of  a  complete  period,  followed  by 
another  which  begins  on  the  Serious  Chord. 
The  last  section  of  both  periods  is  the 
same.  This  is  called  The  Two-Part  Pri- 
mary Form.  It  is  much  used  in  short  pieces. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  form  that  is  used  in 
"Heigh  Ho!  March,"  of  this  lesson.  This 
form  is  frequently  called  the  "Song  Form" 
because  it  is  used  in  many  simple  songs, 
such  as  folk-songs;  but,  as  it  is  used  quite 
as  much  in  instrumental  music,  the  name 
"Primary  Form"  is  coming  more  and  more 
into  use.  In  "Heigh  Ho  !  March,"  the  sec- 
ond period  begins  on  the  Motion  Chord. 


Ex.  35. 


HEIGH  HO!  MARCH. 
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AA  (2) 


Listen  to  "Heigh,  Ho!  March."  How 
many  measures  in  a  period  in  it?    "Eight." 

The  second  section  of  Period  II  is  the 
same  material  as  the  second  section  of  Period 
I,  but  is  varied  slightly.  For  harmonic  pur- 
poses it  is  the  same,  and  is  marked  AA2. 
Hence  the  analysis  of  "Heigh  Ho!  March" 
is  the  same  as  of  "Cinderella,"  as  far  as  the 
relationship  of  periods  is  concerned. 


Period    I 
Period  II 


A  + AA 
B  +  AA2. 


But  the  length  of  the  periods  is  not  the 
same.  "Cinderella"  has  16-measure periods; 
so  it  is  called:  Large  Two  Part-Primary 
Form.  "Heigh  Ho!  March"  has  8-measure 
periods;  it  is  called  Small  Two-Part  Pri- 
mary Form. 


LESSON  XLI 


In  this  lesson  the  chords  in  every  measure 
of  "Cinderella"  must  be  examined  and 
named.  In  the  first  four  measures  this  is 
easy.  What  is  the  chord  in  measure  7? 
"The  Rest  Chord."  What  is  D  doing  in  this 
measure?  "It  is  a  Passing -Tone."  What 
chord  in  measure  14?  "The  Motion  Chord." 
What  is  E  doing  here?  "  It  is  a  Free  Passing 
Tone.  That  is,  we  may  leave  one  tone  of  a 
chord  and  leap  to  the  first  tone  beyond  an- 
other tone  of  the  chord,  if  we  come  at  once 
back  to  this  last  tone." 


What  chord  have  we  in  measure  17?  "  Our 
new  chord,  the  Serious  Chord."  What  is  G 
doing  in  measure  21?  "It  looks  somewhat 
like  a  Passing  Tone."  Yes,  it  is  a  variety  of 
Passing  Tone  and  is  called  a  Neighboring 
Tone,  as  F  changes  up  to  G  and  comes  right 
back  again;  that  is,  it  makes  a  neighborly 
call.  What  chord  is  in  measure  30?  "It  is 
a  Motion  Chord."  What  is  E  doing  in  it? 
"It  is  a  Free  Passing  Tone." 


Study  this  lesson  until  every  note 
chord  is  understood  and  accounted  for. 


and 


LESSON  XLII 


Write  an  original  piece  in  Two-Part  Pri- 
mary Form,  using  "Cinderella"  or  "Heigh 
Ho!  March"  as  a  model.  Notice  that  in 
"Cinderella"  the  two  phrases  of  the  first 
section  of  the  second  period  are  nearly  alike; 


same. 


In  writing  this  original  piece,  you  may  use 
many  or  few  or  no  passing-tones;  you  may 
select  any  bass  from  Lesson  XVIII,  or  make 
one  up;   but  the  Form  must  be  the  same  as 


in  "Heigh  Ho!  March"  they  are  exactly  the     in  the  model  given. 


1.  How  many  periods  in 
How   many   measures   in    each?     What   is 
Metrical  Cipher? 

2.  How   many   periods   in    "Heigh    Ho! 


LESSON  XLIII 
EXAMINATION 

"Cinderella"?      March"?    How  many  measures  in  each? 


3.  On  whit  chords  do  the  second  periods 
of  the  two  pieces  begin? 

4.  How  do  the  first  and  second  periods 
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compare? 

5.  How  many  sections  in  "Cinderella"? 
How  many  measures  in  each? 

6.  How  many  sections  in  "Heigh  Ho! 
March"?    How  many  measures  in  each? 

7.  How  do  the  two  phrases  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  second  period  in  "Cinderella" 
compare? 


8.  How  do  the  two  phrases  of  the  first 
section  of  the  second  period  in  "Heigh  Ho! 
March"  compare?  What  is  a  Neighboring 
Tone?    A  Free  Passing  Tone? 

9.  What  is  the  name  given  to  this  form? 
Analyze  both  pieces  by  Metrical  Cipher. 

10.  Copy  the  original  piece  you  wrote  for 
Lesson  XLII. 


LESSON  XLIV 


A  melody  may  be  unfolded,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  changes  in  rhythm,  by  use 
of  rests,  by  dividing  the  notes  into  smaller 
values,  and  many  other  ways.  Such  an  un- 
folding is  called  a  Variation.  Enough  re- 
semblance must  be  left  between  the  Original 
Melody  and   the  Variation  to  show  their 

Ex.  1.       Theme. 


relation.  In  "Heigh  Ho!  March"  Lesson 
XL  (a),  the  fourth  Section,  AA2  is  a  Varia- 
tion of  AA. 

Study  Ex.  1.  It  is  an  air,  or  Theme,  with 
three  Variations.  Then  write  an  original 
variation  on  "The  First  Lesson"  of  Lesson 
XXXIII. 
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FAREWELL  TO  WINTER. 
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Write   two   variations   on    "Farewell    to    Winter,"   and  harmonize. 

LESSON  XLVI 

When  the  "Drone  Bass"  of  Example  5,  called  "Indian  Bass."  It  is  used  much 
Lesson  XXXIII  is  used  in  the  Minor  Key  in  simple  Indian  music,  and  in  Turkish 
it  has  a  peculiarly  weird  effect  and  is  often     music. 
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Write  a  piece  with  "Indian  Bass." 

LESSON  XL VII 

Examination:     Copy  the  Variations,  the  piece,  and  the  harmonized  Polk  Song  written 
for  the  last  three  lessons. 

LESSON  XLVIII 


MY  FIDDLE. 
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Notice  that  the  last  line  is  the  same  as  the  first,  with  Passing-Notes. 
you  call  it?     Harmonize  "My  Fiddle." 

LESSON  XLIX 


What  would 


Play  the  simple  Authentic  Cadence  once 
more. 

Ex.  1. 


§it 


Now  put  it  into  the  Key  of  A. 
Ex.  2  (a). 
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How  would  you  put  this  into  Minor?  "  By 
flatting  the  middle  tone  of  the  Chord  of 
Pest."  If  we  flat  C#  what  will  we  have? 
"  C  natural."  Yes,  flatting  a  sharp  is  simply 
taking  the  sharp  away.  Ex.  2  (b)  is  the  re- 
sult. This  is  the  Authentic  Cadence  in 
Minor. 

Ex.  2  (b). 
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Play  Ex.  2  (b)  but  take  away  the  sharp 
from  the  G#  also.     How  do  you  like  that? 


"Oh,  not  at  all;  that  does  not  sound  right V' 
So  then  we  find  that  the  ear  demands  that 
the  sharp  be  left  in  the  Motion  Chord. 

Play  the  Plagal  Cadence  Ex.  2  (b)  of  Les- 
son XXXVI  once  more.  Play  it  in  A.  We 
then  have  Ex.  3  (a). 


Ex.  3  (a). 
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ri 


Now  put  it  into  Minor.  What  is  the  first 
thing  to  do?  "Flat  the  middle  tone  of  the 
Rest  Chord."  The  pupil  tries  it  at  the 
piano,  cancelling  the  sharp  in  the  first  chord, 
but  not  in  the  second.  "Oh,"  they  say, 
"that  sounds  very  bad;  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  second  chord!"  After  a  trial 
or  two  they  find  that  the  sharp  in  the  second 
chord  must  also  be  cancelled.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  well  the  ear  tells  us  what  to  do  in 
music;  in  the  Plagal  Cadence  in  Minor, 
both  chords  want  to  be  Minor.  This  gives 
us  Ex.  3  (b). 

Ex.  3  (b). 
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Play  Ex.  1  (b)  of  Lesson  XXXVII  in  A. 
Ex.  4  (a)  is  the  result.  Remember  this  is 
called  a  Perfect  Cadence.  Be  sure  to  get 
the  right  bass  with  the  third  chord. 

Ex.  4  (a). 


Put  it  into  Minor.  From  which  chords 
will  you  remove  the  sharp?  "  From  the  Rest 
Chord  and  the  Serious  Chord."  What  do 
you  do  to  the  sharp  on  the  Motion  Chord? 
"We  leave  it."  This  is  the  Perfect  Cadence 
in  the  Minor. 

Ex.  4  (b). 


Every  pupil  must  now  play  examples  2  (a) 
to  4  (b)  inclusive,  in  C  Major  and  A  Minor, 
until  thoroughly  familiar  with  them.  While 
playing  they  notice  how  well  the  C  Major 
and  A  Minor  chords  go  together.  How  many 
notes  in  these  two  keys,  C  Major  and  A 
Minor,  are  different?  "Only  one:  G  is 
natural  in  Key  of  C,  and  sharp  in  Key  of 
A  Minor." 

A  Major  and  a  Minor  scale  that  differ  in 
only  one  tone  are  called  Relative  Major 
and  Minor.  They  are  kin-folk;  that  is  the 
reason  they  agree  so  well.  Write  the  scale 
of  A  Minor.  Where  will  you  get  your  tones 
for  the  scale?  "We  can  get  them  from  the 
Perfect  Cadence."  When  they  reach  the  G# 
they  ask,  "Shall  we  put  this  sharp  in  the 
signature?"  No;  because  we  want  to  keep 
the  signature  of  the  Relative  Major  and 
Minor  Scales  the  same.  The  G  is  written 
before  the  note  every  time  it  occurs.  It  is 
called  an  Accidental. 


Ex.  5. 
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LESSON  LI 


EXAMINATION 


1.  What  is  the  object  of  Metrical  Cipher? 

2.  Copy  "My  Fiddle"  with  harmoniza- 
tion. 

3.  How  does  the  last  period  of  "My  Fid- 
dle" compare  with  the  first  period? 

4.  What  are  Relative  Major  and  Minor 
Keys? 

5.  What  tone  is  it  that  is  not  the  same  in 
0  Major  and  A  Minor? 

6.  Why  is  G#  in  A  minor  not  put  into  the 
ignature? 


7.  How  many  measures  are  there  in  a 
Large  Period?  Large  Phrase?  Large  Sec- 
tion? 

8.  Write  the  Authentic  Cadence  in  C 
Major  and  A  Minor. 

9.  Write  the  Plagal  Cadence  in  C  Major 
and  A  Minor. 

10.  Write  the  Perfect  Cadence  in  C  Major 
and  A  Minor. 

11.  Write  the  Full  Cadence  in  C  Major 
and  A  Minor. 
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LESSON  LII 


Turn  to  Ex.  2  in  the  Supplement: 
"Shepherd's  Song,"  by  Behr. 

Listen  very  closely  while  I  play  this  de- 
lightful little  piece.  What  impression  does 
it  make?  "  It  sounds  a  little  sad.  It  sounds 
minor."  They  listen  once  more  and  tell 
where  the  first  period  ends.  They  say 
"Period"  every  time  they  think  they  hear 
the  end  of  one.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth, 
sixteenth  and  twenty-fourth  measures,  they 
say  "Period." 

The  teacher  will  now  play  the  first  period 
complete.  "Is  the  close  of  the  first  period 
complete?  "Yes;  but  the  tone  at  the  end 
of  that  measure  does  not  sound  as  if  it  be- 
longs with  the  others."  No,  it  leads  up 
into  another  key.  Listen.  The  teacher 
plays  the  second  period.  Does  it  sound  like 
the  first?  "No;  it  does  not  sound  like 
Minor."  This  Middle  Period  is  not  Minor. 
It  has  a  decided  Major  sound.    Is  the  close 


of  this  period  complete?  "It  closes  on  the 
Tonic  Chord,  but  some  notes  are  inserted 
and  lead  it  right  into  the  next  period." 
Listen  to  the  third  period.  Is  it  exactly  like 
the  first?  "It  is,  but  it  omits  the  extra 
note  at  the  end." 

Several  important  points  have  been 
learned  in  this  piece.  How  many  periods 
were  there?  "Three."  Were  any  of  them 
alike?  "The  first  and  last."  Were  they  all 
in  the  same  Mode;  that  is,  were  they  all 
Major  or  all  Minor?  "The  first  and  third 
were  Minor;  the  middle  one  was  Major." 
This  form  of  three  complete  periods,  the 
first  and  last  being  alike,  and  the  middle  one 
in  a  different  key,  is  called  the  Three-Part 
Primary-Form. 

As  before,  in  the  case  of  the  Two-Part- 
Primary-Form,  if  the  periods  contain  eight 
measures,  it  is  Small;  if  the  periods  contain 
sixteen  measures,  it  is  Large. 


LESSON  LIII 


With  what  tone  of  the  key  does  the  melody 
begin?  "With  Sol,  the  fifth  tone  of  the 
scale." 

With  what  chord  does  the  accompaniment 
begin?  "The  Rest  Chord  in  the  Minor. 
The  notes  on  the  first  and  second  beats  com- 
plete the  chord  of  A  C  E.  It  is  the  Rest 
Chord  in  A  Minor." 

With  what  chord  does  the  second  period 
begin?    "With  the  Rest  Chord  in  C  Major— 


C  E  G.  The  notes  in  the  first  two  beats 
make  this  chord."  Notice  in  measure  16 
how  nicely  the  last  three  notes  in  both  hands 
lead  us  back  to  the  key  of  the  first  period. 

Before  we  leave  this  piece  we  will  notice 
the  chord  on  the  first  beat  of  the  eleventh 
measure.  Listen,  and  tell  me  how  it 
sounds.  "  It  sounds  Serious,  too."  Yes,  it  is 
a  Substitute  for  the  Serious  Chord  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  A  little  later  we 
will  study  this  chord  more  closely. 


LESSON  LIV 


In  studying  "Shepherd's  Song"  it  was 
found  that  the  entire  piece  was  not  written 
in  the  same  key.  How  many  periods  were 
there?  "Three."  In  what  key  was  Period 
1?     ;'In  A  Minor."     Period  II?     "In  C 


Major."  The  third  Period?  "This  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  first."  We  will  mark 
this  Period  "I2,"  to  show  it  is  "I"  used  the 
second  time.  Notice  how  Period  I  is  con- 
nected to  Period  II.    The  Motion  Chord  on 
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the  last  beat  in  measure  8,  makes  the  con- 
necting-link between  Period  I  in  A  Minor 
and  Period  II  in  C  Major.  Likewise,  the 
last  three  tones  in  measure  16  make  the  con- 
necting-link between  Period  II  and  Period  I2. 
The  connecting-links  may  be  present  or  not 
between  the  parts  of  the  Three-Part-Primary 
Form,  to  lead  from  one  period  into  another. 
Whether  they  are  present  or  not,  the  periods 
must  sound  as  if  the  keys  are  related  to  each 
other. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  keys  can 


be  related;  but  for  the  present,  write  a  piece 
in  which  Period  I  is  in  A  Minor;  Period  fl 
in  C  Major;  and  Period  I2  the  same  as 
Period  I.  There  is  need  of  all  that  has  been 
learned  in  these  lessons,  to  write  this  piece. 
Plan  the  melody  and  accompaniment  at 
the  same  time,  if  possible.  Use  Passing- 
Tones;  remember  about  parallel  Octaves 
and  Doubling  of  the  Third  of  the  chord;  but 
above  all,  study  the  "Shepherd's  Song" 
very  carefully.  Be  as  original  as  possible; 
but  the  Form  must  be  the  Three-Part-Pri- 
mary Form. 


LESSON  LV 


EXAMINATION 


1.  How  do  you  decide  which  tones  in  a 
certain  measure  belong  to  the  chord,  and 
which  are  foreign? 

2.  Analyze  measures  1,  2,  3,  9  and  16  of 
"Shepherd's  Song." 

3.  How  many  periods  in  "Shepherd's 
Song?"    How  many  measures  in  a  period? 

4.  In  what  key  is  it?  Are  all  three  periods 
in  the  same  key? 

5.  What  is  the  form  of  this  piece? 


6.  How  do  the  first  and  last  periods  com- 
pare? 

7.  What  is  a  Grammatical   Phrase?     A 
Melodic  Phrase? 

8.  What  does  "to  phrase  well"  mean? 

9.  What    is    Two-Part-Primary    Form? 
What  is  Three-Part-Primary  Form? 

10.  Copy  the  piece  you   wrote  for  last 
lesson. 


LESSON  LVI 
Examine  "Springtime"  for  its  form. 

SPRINGTIME. 

I  A 

Allegretto. 
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As  usual,  the  teacher  will  play  while  the 
pupils  listen  and  say  "Period"  at  each  close. 
At  the  close  of  the  8th,  16th,  and  24th  meas- 
ures they  say  "Period,"  but  objection  is 
made  that  when  "Period"  was  said  the 
second  time  it  did  not  sound  like  a  real  close. 
While  it  is  played  again,  tell  whether  the 
last  chord  of  Period  II  is  the  Tonic  Chord. 
If  not  that,  what  is  it?  The  children  listen 
once  more,  and  decide  it  is  the  Dominant 
Chord.    So  it  is  not  a  full  close.    How  does 

the  middle  part  begin?  They  listen  while  it 
is  played  over  again  from  the  first.  When 
the  9th  measure  is  reached,  they  decide  that 
the  Middle  Part  begins  on  the  Dominant, 
too.  How  many  measures  are  there  in  Period 
I?  "Eight."  And  in  the  Middle  Part? 
"Eight."  And  in  the  last  part?  "Eight;  it 
is  exactly  like  Period  I."  As  it  has  three 
well-defined  parts  of  equal  length  it  must  be 
a  Three-Part-Primary  Form.  It  is  not  the 
same  variety  of  Three-Part-Primary  Form 
as  the  "Shepherd's  Song"  was,  for  this 
piece  does  not  change  the  key.  But  the 
Middle  Part,  beginning  and  closing  on  the 


Dominant  Chord  has  somewhat  the  effect 
of  a  modulation.  As  the  Middle  Part  begins 
and  ends  rather  indefinitely  (not  on  the 
Tonic)  it  is  not  a  period;  it  is  simply  an  8- 
measure  Phrase.  But  since  the  parts  are 
equal  and  well-defined  it  is  a  Three-Part- 
Primary  Form  nevertheless.  By  carefully 
analyzing  it  will  be  possible  to  decide  the 
form  of  any  piece  that  is  within  our  limit. 

In  Metrical  Cipher  this  piece  reads:  3- 
Part-Primary  Form,  Style  2  =  A  +  B  +  C 
+  CC  +  A2  +  B2.  Speaking  of  Periods  it  is, 
I  +  II  +  I2- 

"My  Fiddle,"  in  Lesson  XL VIII,  one  of 
the  Folk-Songs  we  harmonized,  is  also  in 
Three-Part-Primary  Form,  also  Style  2,  as 
the  key  does  not  change.  The  Middle  Part, 
beginning  on  the  Serious  Chord,  has  the 
effect  of  a  change  without  being  a  modula- 
tion. The  Middle  Part  makes  a  perfect 
close  in  the  Tonic.  The  Metrical  Cipher 
would  read:  A+AA-f-B-fC  +  A2-|- 
AA2,  speaking  of  Sections;  speaking  of 
Periods,  it  would  be  I  +  II  +  I2.  The  Pass- 
ing-Tones have  no  effect  on  the  Form. 


LESSON  LVII 


Write  a  piece  in  either  of  these  new  varieties  of  Three-Part-Primary  Form,  Style  2. 
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LESSON  LVIII 


Compare  the  A  Minor  Scale,  Ex.  5,  of 
Lesson  L,  with  the  A  Major  Scale.  How 
do  they  differ?  "The  third  and  the  sixth  are 
a  half-step  lower."  What  is  true  of  A  Minor 
and  A  Major  is  true  of  any  other  Minor  and 
Major  Scales  beginning  on  the  same  tone. 
Make  up  a  rule,  then,  for  changing  a  Major 
into  a  Minor  Scale.  "Flat  the  third  and 
sixth."  Let  us  try  it  on  the  C  Scale.  Flat- 
ting the  third  and  sixth  gives  us: 

Ex.  1  (a)  and  (b). 
Major. 


Ei^^s 


(i>> 


Harmonic  without  Signature. 


HHn^ 


This  is  the  correct  C  Minor  Scale,  with- 
out signature.  This  particular  order  of  tones 
is  called  the  Harmonic  Minor  Scale,  as 
it  is  used  chiefly  in  harmonic  exercises.  Let 
us  see  whether  we  can  discover  what  the 
signature  will  be.  Write  the  flats  in  the  sig- 
nature, like  this: 

Ex.  2. 


E§%- 


, — r 


T 


H 


Have  you  ever  seen  this  signature  before? 
"  No,  it  looks  odd;  when  we  have  Eb  and  Ab 
in  a  Major  signature,  we  have  Bb  too." 
Put  the  Bb  in,  then: 


Ex.  3. 

Normal  Minor. 


~F 


II 


This  scale  is  called  the  Normal  or  Nat- 
ural Minor.  What  must  we  do  to  change 
it  to  the  Harmonic  Minor?  "As  before, 
with  the  A  Scale,  we  must  sharp  the  seventh 
as  an  Accidental."  The  seventh  is  Bb;  it  is 
flatted  in  the  signature;  how  will  we  sharp 
it?  "Use  a  natural;  sharping  a  flat  is  done 
by  cancelling  it." 

Ex.  4. 

Harmonic,  with  Signature. 

fr'U  J  J  i   '  ' 

What  general  rule  can  you  make  up  about 
the  signatures  of  Major  and  Minor  Scales 
that  begin  on  the  same  Tonic?  "The  Minor 
Scale  has  three  flats  more  than  the  Major." 
Suppose  the  scale  is  in  sharps?  "Then  the 
Minor  has  three  sharps  less;  for  taking  out  a 
sharp  is  the  same  as  putting  in  a  flat." 
Suppose  the  signature  has  only  one  sharp? 
"Take  that  sharp  away  and  put  in  two 
flats."  What  is  this  Minor  Scale  called? 
"The  Normal  or  Natural  Minor."  How 
will  you  make  the  Harmonic  Minor  out  of 
this?    "Sharp  its  seventh  tone." 

The  Major  and  the  Minor  Scale  that  begin 
on  the  same  Tonic  are  called  Tonic  or 
Parallel  Major  and  Minor  Scales. 

Write  all  the  Tonic  Major  and  Minor 
Scales,  as  above.  Begin  with  the  Major 
Scale,  as  in  Ex.  1  (a)  and  put  in  every  stage 
through  Ex.  4. 


LESSON  LIX 


What  are  the  Major  and  Minor  Scales 
that  have  the  same  signature,  called?  (Les- 
son L. )  "Relative  Major  and  Minor." 
What  can  you  say  about  their  signatures? 
"They  are  the  same."  Are  the  tones  ex- 
actly the  same?  "Yes,  in  the  Normal  or 
Natural  Minor  they  are."  How  about  the 
Harmonic  Minor?     "One  tone  is  different, 


the  seventh.  Sharp  the  seventh  in  the  Nat- 
ural Minor  to  make  the  Harmonic  Minor." 
How  many  tones  of  the  Tonic  Major  and 
Minor  are  different?  "Three  in  the  Normal 
Minor  Scale— the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh; 
but  only  two  in  the  Harmonic  Minor  Scale — 
the  third  and  sixth." 
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Which  degree  of  the  Major  Scale  is  the 
tonic  of  the  Relative  Minor?  "The  sixth." 
La  is  the  sixth  degree;  for  this  reason  the 
Minor  Scale  is  often  called  "The  Scale  of 
La." 

C  Major. 


m 


q=^: 


Examination:  Write  all  the  Relative 
Major  and  Minor  Scales.  Put  them  in 
pairs,  a  Major  Scale  and  the  Minor  Scale  of 
same  signature  together,  thus: 


_H- # 


A  Minor  Harmonic. 

-\ 


=t 


4K-? 


t=t=: 


LESSON  LX 


Review  Lesson  IX.    Then  write  the  words : 

"Tom-my  took  his  fish-ing  tack-le" 

on  the  board.  Say  the  words  together;  tap 
them;  count  them:  strong,  weak;  insert 
beat-numbers  and  bars.  Add  the  measure- 
signature.  Put  a  quarter-note  under  each 
syllable. 


Ex 


1(a). 
1        2 
Tom  -  my 


I 


1 
took 


2 
his 

I 


1 
fish 

I 


ing 


1        2 
tack  -  le 


Ex.  2  0 

2 
2    When 

l). 
1 
lit  ■ 

2 
■  tie 

1        2 
Fred  was 

1        2 
called  to 

4       0 

\ 

1 

1 

1        1 

1         1 

Treat  the  following  words  in  the  same  way 

"When  Lit-tle  Fred  was  called  to  bed" 

Be  sure  to  put  the  bars  in  where  the  strong 
beats  say  they  should  go;  not  where  you 
think  it  likely  they  will  be.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? 


1 
bed 

0 


Someone  says:  "Before  the  first  and  after 
the  last  bars  there  is  only  one  note."  Why 
is  that?  "Because  of  the  way  the  strong 
pulses  came  we  could  not  write  it  differently." 

Can  anyone  tell  me  what  a  foot  is  in 
poetry?  "  A  foot  is  a  group  of  one  strong  and 
one  or  more  weak  syllables  that  occur  over 
and  over  again."    What  are  the  feet  in  Ex. 

1(a)? 

Ex.  1  (b). 

1  2         121212 

Tom-my  took  his  fish -ing  tack-le;  or, 
Strong,  weak. 

And  in  Ex.  2  (a)? 
Ex.  2  (b). 

2         12        1  2  12       1 

When  lit-tle  Fred  was  called  to  bed;    or, 
weak,  Strong. 


A  foot  in  poetry  is  equal  to  a  "metre"  in 
music.  In  all  the  work  in  scanning,  the 
words  under  a  slur  make  a  fool;  while  the 
notes  under  a  slur  make  a  metre.  While  the 
"metre"  and  the  measure  may  or  may  not 
coincide,  they  are  always  of  the  same  value. 

Do  all  feet  in  poetry  begin  with  a 
strong  syllable?  "No."  Do  all  measures 
of  music  begin  with  a  strong  beat?  "Yes." 
Does  the  first  foot  of  Ex.  1  (b)  begin  with  a 
strong  syllable?  "Yes."  Does  the  first 
foot  of  Ex.  2  (b)  begin  with  an  accented 
syllable?  "No."  Would  the  first  syllable 
of  Ex.  1  (b)  come  at  the  beginning  of  a  meas- 
ure of  music?  "Yes."  Would  the  first  syll- 
able of  Ex.  2  (b)  come  at  the  beginning  of  a 
measure  of  music?  '  'No,  its  first  syllable  is 
weak ;  so  we  must  wait  till  the  second  or  strong 
syllable  to  begin  a  measure  of  music."  That 
is  right.  So  we  find  that  music  may  begin 
with  a  weak  beat;  and  in  this  way  we  would 
have  but  part  of  a  measure  to  fill  the  time  till 
we  come  to  a  strong  beat  to  begin  a  new 
measure. 

Thus,  if  a  line  of  poetry  begins  with  one  or 
two  weak  syllables  before  a  strong  one  ap- 
pears, then  the  music  to  it  will  begin  with 
just  such  a  part  of  a  measure  as  would  fall 
to  these  weak  syllables.  Then  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  there  will  be  just  a  portion  of  a 
measure  sufficient  to  finish  the  incomplete 
one  with  which  we  began.  Now  we  are 
ready  to  begin  a  new  period.  A  similar  frac- 
tion of  a  measure  must  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  composition. 

The  foot  of  poetry  and  the  measure  of 
music  do  not  always  begin  together,  but  they 
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must  be  of  the  same  length.    Compare  Exs. 
1  (c)  and  2  (c)  and  notice  that  the  poetic 


Ex.  2  (c). 


12  12  12        1 

feet  and  musical  measures  begin  together  ^  When  |  Lit-tle  |  Fred  was  \  called  to  |  bed 

in  1   (c)   but  not  in  2  (c).      But  feet  and  in  the  same  way  use: 

metres  always  begin  together.  p     o 

Ex.  1  (c).  Swiftly  flows  the  silent  river. 

"1"     iT"  "1     2^  ^i     i**  "i     2*  Ex.4. 

—    Tom-my  |  took  his  |  fish-ing  |  tack-le  The  cracker  banged;  the  kittens  jumped. 


LESSON  LXI 

Scan,  as  in  last  lesson,  the  words: 

"Softly  and  gently  the  dew-drops  are  falling,"  what  is  the  result?    Strong,  weak,  weak. 

Ex.  1. 


1  2        3 

3  Soft  -  ly  and 

4  r   r   r 

i        i 


1  2        3 

gent  -  ly    the 

•       0       0 


1  3  3 

dew  -  drops  are 

0         0        0 


1      2      3 
fall    -  ing 


Also:  "When  the  kitten  was  found  it  was  hungry  and  cold,"  with  this  result:    T>eak, 
weak,  Strong. 

Ex.  2. 


2  3 

3  When    the 

4-  m  m 


1 
kit  ■ 

2 
■  ten 

3 
was 

1           2 
found    it 

3 

was 

0 

0 
1 

0 
1 

0  0 

1  1 

0 

12         3  1 

hun  -  gry  and    cold 

0  0  0  0 


Also:     "There  was  an  old  woman  who    lived  in  a  shoe,"     with  this  result:     weak, 
Strong,  weak. 

Ex.  3. 


3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1         2 

3 

1          2 

3  There 

was 

an 

old 

wo  ■ 

-  man 

who 

lived    in 

a 

shoe 

4       0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0       0 

0 

fSf 

In  Ex.  1,  on  what  beat  of  the  measure  do  we  begin?     "On  the  1st." 
In  Ex.  2,  on  what  beat  of  the  measure  do  we  begin?     "On  the  2nd." 
In  Ex.  3,  on  what  beat  of  the  measure  do  we  begin?     "On  the  3rd." 

Work  out  Exs.  4,  5,  6. 

Ex.  4. — A  chipmunk  was  trying  to  gather  some  nuts. 
Ex.  5. — There  are  boys  who  can  work  with  a  will. 
Ex.  6. — Often  I  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
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LESSON  LXII 


Study  the  following: 
Ex.  1 :  Strong,  weak,  Light,  weak. 


12       3       4 
±  Win-ter's  go  -  ing, 

4   p     p    p    p 


1  2        3        4 

Spring  is  com -ing 

p      p    p     p 


Ex.  2:  weak,  Light,  weak,  Strong. 


a. 
4- 


2 
I 

r 


3        4 
can   not 

P       P 


1        2 
sleep,  I 

P      P 


3        4 
can   not 

P       P 


1 

fight, 

P 


2        3        4 
I     can   not 
P      P      P 


1        2 
bark,  I 

P       P 


3        4 
can   not 

P      P 


l 
bite 

P 


Ex.  3 :  Light,  weak,  Strong,  weak. 


3       4 
±  John-ny 
4     P       P 


12        3        4 

Jump-up   had    a 

0       p      P      p 


1 
part 


2 

y 
p 


Ex.  4:  weak,  Strong,  weak,  Light. 


4 
4.     We 

4      f 


12        3        4 

love  to  march  a- 

p       P      P      p 


1         2        3 
long  the  road 
P       P       P 


4 
that 


1         2 

3 

4 

leads  us 

to 

the 

P      P 
1        1 

P 

1 

P 

12         3 
wood-ed  glen 

P       P       P 


In  Ex.  1,  on  what  beat  of  the  measure  do 
we  begin?    "On  the  1st." 

In  Ex.  2,  on  what  beat  of  the  measure  do 
we  begin?    "On  the  2nd." 

In  Ex.  3,  on  what  beat  of  the  measure  do 
we  begin?    "On  the  3rd." 

In  Ex.  4,  on  what  beat  of  the  measure  do 
we  begin?    "On  the  4th." 

Work  out  the  following: 

Ex.  5.  I  met  a  girl  with  beaming  face. 

Ex.  6.  When  night  falls  over  hill  and  dale 
the  whole  world  goes  to  sleep. 

Ex.  7.  O  it's  I  that  am  the  captain  of  a 
tidy  little  ship. 

Ex.  8.  Turn  the  wheel,  O  merry  miller, 
Turn  it  faster  still. 

"Can  we  use  only  quarter-notes  in  this 
work?"  Oh  no!  use  whatever  length  you 
feel  the  syllables  require;  also  use  rests  if 
necessary. 


LESSON  LXIII 
EXAMINATION 


1.  What  is  scanning?    What  is  a  bar -line? 

2.  What  is  a  measure? 

3.  What  is  a  foot  in  poetry?  What  is  a 
metre?  How  are  feet  and  metres  indicated 
in  scanning? 

4.  When  using  only  quarter-notes  in 
Double  measure,  how  many  forms  of  begin- 
ning may  we  use?  (Answer:— Two  forms. 
One  begins  on  the  first  beat  of  the  measure; 
the  other  begins  on  the  second  beat  of  the 
measure.) 

5.  When  using  only  quarter-notes  in 
Triple  measure,  how  many  forms  of  begin- 
ning may  we  have?  (Answer : — Three  forms. 
One  begins  on  the  first  beat,  another  begins 
on  the  second  beat,  and  another  begins  on 
the  third  beat  of  the  measure.) 


6.  When  using  only  quarter-notes  in 
Quadruple  measure,  how  many  forms  of  be- 
ginning may  we  use?  (Answer :— Four  forms 
One  begins  on  the  first  beat,  another  begins 
on  the  second  beat,  another  begins  on  the 
third  beat,  and  another  begins  on  the  fourth 
beat  of  the  measure.) 

7.  Work  out  Exs.  3  and  4  of  Lesson  LX. 

8.  Work  out  Exs.  4,  5,  6  of  Lesson  LXI. 

9.  Work  out  Exs.  5,  6,  7,  8  of  Lesson  LXII. 

10.  Work  out  this  stanza : 

"The  grass  is  getting  green, 
The  violets  are  springing, 
The  hills  are  woven  purple 
While  the  birds  begin  their  singing." 

— Elisabeth  Baker. 
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PASTORALE. 
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Examine  this  little  "Pastorale."  What  is 
there  noticeable  about  the  bass?  "C,  the 
Tonic,  is  used  with  every  single  chord,  even 
with  the  Motion  Chord."  How  many  tones 
in  each  accompaniment  chord?  "  Some  have 
three  and  some  have  four."  If  C  were  not 
used  in  the  second  chord,  what  would  there 
be  between  the  Soprano  and  Bass  in  the  first 
two  chords?  "Parallel  Octaves."  So  here 
we  have  a  new  way  of  avoiding  parallels; 
the  tonic,  repeating,  saves  the  bass  from 
going  to  D.    In  a  piano  composition  we  are 


not  always  writing  four-part  harmony;  so 
we  may  use  an  extra  tone  in  our  chord  if  it 
suits  us.  Though  the  C  and  D  coming  to- 
gether make  a  discord,  it  does  not  sound  bad. 
In  fact,  it  gives  character  to  a  composition 
of  this  kind.  The  repeated  C  is  called  an 
Organ  Point. 

Write  a  composition,  employing  such  a 
bass.  The  bass  in  "Chiming  Bells,"  page  25, 
and  "Indian  War  Dance,  page  34,  is  a 
Double  Okgan  Point. 


LESSON  LXV 


Turn  to  Ex.  3,  in  the  Supplement:  "The 
Beautiful  Easter  Morn"  by  Gurlitt. 

Listen  to  "The  Beautiful  Easter  Morn." 
Have  you  ever  heard  a  more  delightful  little 
piece?  Analyze  the  form.  Listen  closely, 
and  every  time  you  hear  a  period  closing, 
say:  "Period."  Watch  the  notes  at  the 
same  time  you  are  listening.  Where  does 
Period  I  close?  "In  measure  8."  And  the 
second  period?  "In  measure  16;  but  this 
period  is  exactly  like  the  first."  So  it  is;  a 
period  or  any  other  part  may  be  repeated 
without  affecting  the  form.  The  first  period 
will  be  marked  "I"  and  the  next  one  "(I)" 
to  show  it  is  merely  the  first  one  repeated. 
These  16  measures  are  not  a  Double  Period, 


because  each  8  are  complete  in  themselves. 
Where  does  Period  II  close?  "In  measure 
24;  but  this  period  does  not  sound  finished." 
What  is  it  keeps  this  period  from  closing? 
"  The  last  two  notes  keep  going  on."  Do  you 
like  the  way  these  last  two  notes  sound? 
"Yes,  very  much;  they  seem  to  tie  this 
period  to  the  next."  A  very  good  answer. 
Where  does  the  next  period  close?  "In 
measure  32;  this  is  exactly  the  same  as 
Period  I."  Then  mark  measure  17  "II"  to 
show  it  is  the  beginning  of  Period  II;  and 
mark  measure  25  "I2"  to  show  this  is  the 
second  time  Period  I  comes  in.  (Remember 
the  repeat  does  not  count.)  What  begins 
in  measure  33?    "Period  II  again;  and  goes 
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again  into  Period  I.  Measures  33  to  48  are 
exactly  the  same  as  measures  17  to  32." 
Then  mark  these  measures:  (II)  and  (I2)  to 
show  this  is  not  new  work  but  merely  a 
repetition.  Now  listen  to  measures  49-52. 
Is  this  a  new  period?  "  No,  it  is  only  a  piece 
of  the  last  period  repeated  twice."  The 
composer  could  have  finished  at  measure  48, 
but  he  wanted  to  make  his  last  words  a  little 
more  emphatic,  so  he  repeats  the  last  two 
measures,  and  then  repeats  them  again.  Do 
you  like  it?  "Very  much;  it  makes  a  good 
finish."  Listen  to  measures  53-57;  how  are 
they  made  up?  "The  first  four  measures 
repeat  a  little  melody  over  and  over  again; 
the  last  measure  is  just  a  chord."  You  see 
then,  what  a  beautiful  piece  has  been  built 
out  of  the  simple  material  of  two  periods — 
for  you  remember  we  had  only  two  8  measure 


periods  that  were  new  material.  Out  of  this 
material  a  piece  of  57  measures  has  been 
built.  The  part  from  measure  49  to  the  end 
is  called  Coda,  which  means :  "Tail."  What 
has  a  Tail  to  do  with  our  piece?  "  I  know!  it 
is  like  the  kitten's  tail.  The  kitten  could 
live  without  it;  but  the  tail  makes  the 
kitten  more  beautiful!" 

Now,  leaving  out  all  repetitions  and  the 
Coda,  how  much  of  this  would  be  necessary 
to  make  a  complete  piece?  First  of  all,  which 
period?  "Period  I."  And  then?  "Period 
II."  Can  we  stop  there?  "Oh  no,  we  must 
have  Period  I  again."  Period  I,  Period  II, 
Period  I2 — what  form  does  that  make? 
"The  Three-Part-Primary  Form."  Right; 
repetitions  and  Codas  improve  the  piece, 
but  do  not  change  the  form.  In  using  repe- 
titions, be  sure  that  the  parts  balance  well. 


LESSON  LXVI 


In  what  key  is  this  piece?  "In  C  Major; 
it  begins  and  ends  with  the  tonic  chord." 
What  tones  are  used  in  measure  I?  "C 
Major  Chord;  C-E-G.  But  C  is  above  G, 
and  we  have  been  using  it  below."  That 
does  not  change  the  chord;  we  have  been 
using  the  simplest  position  of  the  chords  so 
far,  but  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  learn 
that  there  are  many,  many,  other  ways  to 
use  the  tones;  in  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
different  ways.  "The  melody  goes  the  same 
way  in  measure  2,  only  on  the  next  higher 
degree  of  the  staff."  Does  the  melody  in 
measure  3  look  anything  like  the  melody  in 
measures  1  and  2?  "Yes,  but  it  is  a  wider 
skip."  Still  we  can  see  it  is  the  same  pattern. 
Such  a  pattern  is  called  a  Motive.  How 
many  times  is  this  Motive  used  in  Period  I? 
"Six  times."  Then  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  is  made  from  one  Motive.  Measure  4 
is  another  Motive,  and  measure  8  still  an- 
other. Very  often  a  Motive  fills  just  one 
measure,  as  in  this  case ;  but  it  may  be  longer 
or  shorter.  Such  a  little  Motive,  used  over 
and  over  again  is  called  the  Metrical  Unit. 
Music  that  is  built  up  largely  of  one  or  a  few 
motives,  the  motives  being  easily  recognized 
is  called  Thematic. 

In  what  key  is  Period  II?    "  It  begins  with 


G  and  contains  F#;  it  must  be  in  the  Key  of 
G."  Listen  while  it  is  played  again,  and 
tell  exactly  where  it  closes.  "It  sounds  as 
if  it  closes  on  the  first  beat  of  measure  24." 
What  are  the  two  notes,  F  and  D,  doing  in 
this  measure?  "They  lead  us  back  into  the 
Key  of  C,  the  key  of  Period  I."  What  is  the 
chord  in  measure  24?  "First  it  is  G,  Tonic 
Chord  in  the  Key  of  G;  and  then,  by  adding 
FtJ  it  becomes  the  Motion  Chord  in  the  Key 
of  C."  This  tone,  F,  then,  causes  a  modula- 
tion. You  notice  that  Period  II  came  in 
without  a  modulation;  and  the  Tonic  Chord 
of  G  is  the  same  as  the  Motion  Chord  of  C, 
so  we  really  could  not  tell  we  had  made  a 
modulation  until  we  reached  the  F#. 

What  is  the  first  motive  in  Period  II? 
"The  same  as  the  first  motive  in  Period  I, 
but  on  a  higher  degree."  What  are  the 
syllables  for  the  first  motive  in  Period  I? 
"  Sol  Do."  And  for  the  first  motive  in  Period 
II?  "Sol  Do,  just  exactly  the  same."  In 
Period  II  this  motive  is  joined  to  another,  F#, 
in  the  next  measure  (measures  17  and  18). 
Have  we  had  this  combination  of  motives 
anywhere  else?  "In  the  last  two  measures 
of  Period  I."  What  do  we  find  next?  "Same 
two  measures  repeated."  What  do  we  find 
in  measures  21,   22,  etc.?     "Same  motive 
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again."  The  notes  are  the  same,  but  not  in 
the  same  order.  It  is  Do  Sol,  instead  of  Sol 
Do.  Also  it  comes  down  instead  of  going  up. 
It  is  the  same  motive  reversed  and  inverted. 
A  motive  now  overlaps  from  one  measure 
to  the  next.  With  what  motive  does  the 
Coda  begin?  "Same  motive  as  last  two 
measures  of  Period  I  and  first  two  measures 
of  Period  II."  Where  does  the  motive  in 
measures  53-56  come  from?  "  The  very  first 
motive,  only  moving  by  degrees." 

We  understand  now  that  this  piece  is  not 
only  built  from  simple  materials  by  repe- 
titions and  Coda,  but  almost  the  entire  piece 
is  built  from  a  single  motive.  Examine 
measures  18  and  19  in  the  left  hand;  do  you 
see  anything  familiar?  "The  same  two  mo- 
tives again;  and  then  the  same  two  measures 
repeated."  What  can  you  say  about  meas- 
ures 21-24,  left  hand?  The  same  motive  and 
notes,  but  "weak,  Strong,"  instead  of 
"Strong,  weak." 

When  one  part  imitates  what  another 
has  been  doing,  we  call  it  Imitation. 

Is  there  anything  unusual  in  the  left  hand 
in  Period  I?  "There  is  a  C  in  every  measure, 
and  they  are  all  tied  together."  One  tone  in 
the  bass  carried  through  several  chords  in 
this  way  is  called  Organ  Point. 

We  touched  on  this  in  Lesson  LXIV,  but 


there  the  repeating  tone  was  not  tied.  The 
tone  making  the  Organ  Point  may  be  a 
member  of  each  chord,  or  it  may  not,  but  it 
must  be  a  member  of  the  chord  with  which 
it  begins  and  ends.  Is  it  a  member  of  the 
chord  in  measure  1?  "Oh  yes,  C  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  chord  of  C ! "  What  is  the  chord  in 
the  next  measure?  "It  looks  like  the  Serious 
Chord,  but  there  is  a  D  also  in  the  same 
measure."  This  D  really  belongs  to  the 
chord;  if  we  omit  the  C,  we  have  the  chord, 
F-A-D.  This  is  the  same  Substitute  for  the 
Serious  Chord  we  had  in  Lesson  LIII.  Or, 
if  we  consider  the  C  a  member  of  the  chord 
we  have  a  four-toned  chord,  C-F-A-D.  Both 
ways  are  correct,  and  we  will  study  more 
about  this  later  on.  What  is  the  chord  in 
measure  3?  "D-B-G  make  the  Motion 
Chord  in  C;  the  note  C  is  an  Organ  Point 
and  not  a  member  of  this  chord."  "What 
chord  in  measure  4?  "Tonic  Chord  again." 
What  chords  do  measures  5  6  7  8  use? 
"Same  as  measures  12  3  4." 

What  chord  is  used  in  measure  17?  "  Rest 
Chord  in  Key  of  G."  In  18?  "Motion 
Chord  in  G."  In  24?  "First,  Tonic  Chord 
in  G;  it  is  then  made  into  Motion  Chord  of 
C."  What  is  used  in  53  and  the  following? 
"First,  the  Motion,  then  the  Rest  Chord  in 
C,  alternating  regularly." 


LESSON  LXVII 


Write  a  piece  in  Three-Part-Primary 
Form,  using  repetitions  and  a  Coda.  Use 
one  Motive  to  some  extent,  also  Organ 
Point.  Use  Passing-Tones  if  you  wish;  but 
notice  the  beautiful  effect  Gurlitt  obtained 


without  a  single  Passing-Tone.  Study  the 
left  hand  part  in  this  piece;  with  the  except- 
ion of  the  Organ  Point  only  one  tone  is  used 
at  a  time.  On  the  whole,  confine  yourself  to 
the  order  of  chords  used  in  the  cadences. 


LESSON  LXVIII 
EXAMINATION 


1.  How  many,  periods  in  the  Beautiful 
Easter  Morn?  How  many  different  periods? 

2.  What  name  do  we  give  the  last  nine 
measures?  In  what  form  is  the  piece?  How 
does  it  happen  that  we  consider  this  piece 
the  same  form  as  the  "Shepherd's  Song," 
when  it  has  so  many  more  periods,  and  a 
Coda  besides? 


3.  What  is  the  sustained  C  in  left  hand 
called?    What  new  chord  was  used? 

4.  What  is  a  Motive?  How  many  differ- 
ent Motives  in  this  piece. 

5.  Does  every  piece  have  motives?  (Yes, 
whether  they  are  easily  recognized  or  not.) 
What  is  Thematic  Music?  What  is  a  Metri- 
cal Unit? 
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6.  In  what  Key  is  Period  I?    Period  II? 
How  do  you  tell? 

7.  How  is  the  change  from  Key  of  G  in 
measure  24  made  to  Key  of  C  in  measure  25? 

8.  What  is  the  left  hand  doing  in  measures 
18-24?    What  is  Imitation? 


9.  What  must  be  remembered  when  mak- 
ing repetitions?  Mention  one  thing  that 
adds  to  the  length  of  a  piece  but  does  not 
change  its  form. 

10.  Copy  the  piece  you  wrote  for  Lesson 
LXVII. 


LESSON  LXIX 


As  we  found  in  studying  the  "Beautiful 
Easter  Morn,"  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
spread  our  wings  a  little  and  not  confine 
ourselves  to  the  simplest  forms  of  the  chords. 

Look  at  Ex.  (f),  Lesson  XV,  once  more; 
— do  the  voices  in  the  right-hand  part  move 
very  far?  "No,  very  little."  What  tones 
does  the  highest  part  take?  "G  G  G." 
When  the  same  tone  is  contained  in  two 


chords  that  follow  each  other,  we  will  keep 
that  tone  in  the  same  voice  in  making  chord- 
combinations.  Such  a  repeated  tone  is 
called  the  Common  Tone.  What  tones  does 
the  lowest  voice  in  right  hand  part,  same 
example,  take?  "C  B  C."  Notice  that  this 
voice  moves  as  little  as  possible.  Put  these 
notes,  C  B  C,  an  octave  higher.  This  gives 
us  Ex.  1. 


Ex.  1. 
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and  in  the  Minor,  Ex.  2. 
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Write  and  play  this  Authentic  Cadence  From  this  we  learn  that  not  only  must  the 

in  all  Major  and  Minor  Keys.  Common  Tone  be  kept  in  the  same  voice, 

What  tones  does  the  lowest  voice  in  Right  but  the  other  parts  move  as  little  as  possible, 

Hand,  in  Ex.  1,  take?    "E  F  E."    Again  we  for  the  present.     Put  the  notes,  E  F  E,  in 

see  that  this  part  moves  as  little  as  possible,  the  higher  octave.    This  gives  us  Ex.  3. 


Ex.  3, 
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and  in  the  Minor,  Ex.  4. 
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Write  this  Authentic  Cadence  in  all  Major  and  Minor  Keys. 
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Treat  the  Plagal  Cadence  as  we  have  treated  the  Authentic  Cadence.     This  gives  us 
Ex.  1,  and  in  the  Minor,  Ex.  2. 


Ex.  1. 
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and  in  the  Minor,    Ex.  2. 
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Ex.3. 
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and  in  the  Minor,    Ex.  4. 
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Write  and  play  this  Plagal  Cadence  in  all  Major  and  Minor  Keys. 


LESSON  LXXI 


Turn  to  Ex.  4,  in  the  Supplement,  "The 
Traveler's  Song,"  by  Oesten. 

What  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
attention  in  the  "Traveler's  Song,"  by  Oes- 
ten? "The  right  hand  begins  with  the 
chord  in  the  position  it  has  in  Ex.  3,  Lesson 
LXIX."  And  how  does  the  left  hand  be- 
gin? "They  do  not  begin  together."  It 
looks  as  if  they  do  not  begin  together,  but 
they  really  do.  The  left  hand  begins  with  a 
rest  on  4,  and  the  right  hand  begins  with  a 
note.  On  what  count  do  we  begin?  "4." 
What  chord  have  we  in  measure  1?  "Rest 
chord."  In  measure  2?  "Rest  chord." 
In  3?  "Motion  chord."  In  4?  "Rest 
chord." 


Where  does  Period  I  end?  ''In  measure 
8;  it  contains  exactly  8  measures."  Where 
does  Period  II  end?  "In  measure  16;  it  is 
just  as  long  as  Period  1."  How  do  we 
mark  the  first  period?  "I."  And  the  sec- 
ond? "II."  Now  listen  to  the  next  period ; 
does  this  remind  you  of  anything?  "It  is 
just  the  same  as  Period  II,  only  the  first  sec- 
tion is  upside  down;  the  left  hand  has  the 
melody,  and  the  right  hand  has  the  accom- 
paniment. The  melody  is  an  octave  lower, 
and  the  accompaniment  an  octave  higher, 
than  before."  How  will  this  third  period  be 
marked?  "  (II),  to  show  it  is  merely  a  repe- 
tition and  no  new  material." 

On  what  chord  does  Period  II  begin?  "  On 
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the  Motion  Chord."  Is  all  the  material  in 
Period  II  new?  "No,  the  second  section  of 
Period  II  is  exactly  like  the  second  section 
of  Period  I."  How  is  the  first  section  of 
Period  I  marked?  "A."  And  the  second 
section?  "AA,  because  it  is  the  same  as 
section  A  with  the  exception  of  the  ending." 
"  How  is  the  first  section  of  Period  II  marked? 
"B;  it  is  new  material."  And  the  second 
section?  "  AA2  because  it  is  the  second  time 
this  A  A  is  used."  How  is  the  first  section  of 
the  third  period  marked?     "B."     And  the 


second  section?    "AA2." 

How  many  different  periods  in  this  piece? 
"Two."  What  is  the  form  called  in  which 
there  are  two  periods,  the  second  one  begin- 
ning on  the  Motion  Chord,  and  the  second 
section  of  the  second  being  the  same  as  the 
second  section  of  the  first  period?  "The 
Two-Part-Primary  Form."  How  will  you 
dispose  of  the  third  period,  in  which  the 
melody  comes  in  the  left  hand?  "It  is 
merely  a  repetition  and  does  not  change  the 
form." 


LESSON  LXXII 
EXAMINATION 


1.  Write    the    Authentic    Cadence    in    4 
Major  Keys,  three  positions. 

2.  Write    the    Authentic    Cadence    in    4 
Minor  Keys,  three  positions. 

3.  Write  the  Plagal  Cadence  in  4  Major 
Keys,  three  positions. 

4.  Write  the  Plagal  Cadence  in  4  Minor 
Keys,  three  positions. 


5.  What  is  a  Common-Tone?    What  do 
we  do  with  it  in  cadences  at  present? 

6.  How  do  the  remaining  tones  of  the 
chords  move? 

7.  Explain    the    third    period   in   "The 
Traveler's  Song." 

8.  Copy   the   piece  you   wrote   for   last 
lesson. 


LESSON  LXXIII 


What  is  a  Degree?  "  Any  line  or  space  of 
the  staff."  How  many  degrees  are  neces- 
sary to  write  C-E?  "Middle  C  is  on  one 
line,  and  E  is  on  the  next  line."  What  is 
therebetween?  "A  space."  How  many  de- 
grees altogether  does  it  then  take  to  write 
C-E?  "Three."  When  it  takes  three  de- 
grees to  write  two  notes,  these  notes  form  a 
Third.  An  Interval  is  the  distance  be- 
tween two  tones.  The  interval  between  C 
and  E  is  a  Third.  What  is  the  Interval  be- 
tween E  and  G?  "  It  must  be  a  Third  too." 
Away  back  in  lesson  XXI  we  learned  that  a 
Triad  is  a  chord  that  uses  three  tones,  and 
skips  every  other  letter.  Let  us  learn  to 
say  the  letters  by  thirds,  like  this :  CEGB 
D  F  A  C.  Say  them  over  a  number  of  times 
until  you  have  fixed  them  in  mind.  Now, 
when  I  ask  for  a  certain  Triad,  just  begin  on 
that  letter  in  your  series  of  thirds  and  call 
off  three  letters.  What  is  the  Triad  of  D? 
"D  F  A."  Right:  but  if  we  are  using  the 
Scale  of  D  Major,  would  you  say  D-F-A? 


"No;  D-F#-A."  Never  forget  that;  it  is 
very  important.  Now  then,  what  is  the 
Triad  of  E  in  the  Key  of  C  Major?  "EG 
B."  And  in  the  Key  of  E  Major?  "E  G# 
B."  In  E  Minor?  "E  G  B."  And  in  the 
Key  of  F  Major?    "EGBb." 

E-G#  is  called  a  Large  or  Major  Third; 
how  many  half-steps  does  it  contain? 
"Four."  E-G  is  called  a  Small  or  Minor 
Third;  how  many  half -steps  does  it  con- 
tain? "Three."  What  kind  of  Third  is 
G#-B?  "A  Small  Third;  it  has  only  three 
half -steps."  What  kind  of  Third  is  G-B? 
"A  Large  Third;  it  has  four  half  -steps. ' 
E-G#-B  is  called  a  Major  Triad,  as  it  has 
the  Large  or  Major  Third  below,  and  the 
Small  or  Minor  Third,  above.  E  G  B  is 
called  a  Minor  Triad,  as  it  has  the  Small  or 
Minor  Third  below,  and  the  Large  or  Major 
Third  above.  What  kind  of  Thirds  have  we 
inEGBb?  "Two  Minor  Thirds  one  above 
the  other."  This  is  called  the  Diminished 
Triad. 
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How  many  degrees  does  it  take  to  write 
E-B?  "Five."  Then  E-B  is  a  Fifth.  It  is 
found  between  the  root  and  fifth  of  both 
Major  and  Minor  Triads.  It  is  called  a 
Perfect  Fifth.  E-Bb  is  called  a  Dimin- 
ished Fifth. 

Which  tone  would  you  think  would  nat- 


urally be  called  the  Root  of  a  Triad?  "The 
one  for  which  it  is  named;  the  lowest  of  the 
three."  When  we  have  a  chord  that  is  not 
in  the  position  of  thirds,  one  above  the 
other,  we  must  change  the  tones  around 
until  we  get  them  into  this  position,  to  find 
the  root. 


LESSON  LXXIV 


We  found  out  long  ago  that  we  can  have 
chords  of  four  tones — for,  you  remember, 
the  complete  Motion  Chord  has  four  differ- 
ent tones.  If  you  were  asked  to  find  the  root 
of  a  four-toned  chord,  how  would  you  go 
about  it?  "I  would  see  whether  I  could 
rearrange  the  tones  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  all  be  at  the  distance  of  thirds  from 
each  other."  If  you  could,  which  tone  would 
be  the  root?  "The  lowest."  Let  us  try  it. 
Take  the  Motion  Chord  as  we  have  been 
using  it:  BDFG.  Are  these  notes  all  at 
the  distance  of  thirds  from  each  other? 
"They  are  not.'  Turn  it  around;  "In- 
vert" it;  what  do  you  find?    "DFGB." 

Ex.  1  (a).  Inverted. 
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Are  these  in  the  form  of  thirds?    "No." 

Invert  it  again.    What  do  you  find?    "F  G 

BD." 

Ex.  1  (b). 


Are  these  in  the  form  of  thirds?     "No." 
Invert  it  again.    What  do  you  find?    "  G  B 

DF." 

Ex.  2. 


Are  these  all  in  the  form  of  thirds?  "  Yes." 
What  then  is  the  root  of  this  chord?  "G." 
Yes,  G  is  the  Root  of  the  Motion  Chord  in 
the  Key  of  C.  What  number  is  G  in  the 
Scale  of  C?  "It  is  the  fifth."  The  fifth  of 
any  scale  is  a  very  important  tone;  it  is 
called  the  Dominant,  meaning  Boss.  You 
remember  we  called  the  first  the  Tonic.  In 
some  respects  the  Dominant  is  even  more 
important  than  the  Tonic.  How  many  de- 
grees does  it  take  to  write  G-F,  the  lowest 
and  the  highest  tones  in  this  chord? 
"Seven."  An  interval  that  requires  seven 
staff  degrees  is  called  a  Seventh.  The 
plain  Triad,  or  chord  of  three  tones  on  the 
Dominant  of  the  key  is  called  Dominant 
Triad;  and  the  four-toned  chord  on  the 
fifth  is  called  Dominant-Seventh  Chord. 

How  can  you  find  Seventh-Chords  in  the 
series  of  thirds  we  have  memorized?  "Be- 
gin on  the  tone  required  and  take  four  tones 
of  the  series." 

Give  the  Dominant-Seventh  Chord  in 
every  Major  and  Minor  Key.  Look  at  Ex. 
(f ) ,  Lesson  XV.  What  number  of  the  second 
chord  is  G — the  tone  we  selected  by  ear  for 
our  bass?     "  It  is  the  root." 

Write  a  piece  in  Two-Part-Primary-Form, 
using  the  Dominant-Seventh  Chord  in  a 
new  form,  and  using  a  repetition  in  which 
the  melody  changes  to  another  voice. 


LESSON  LXXV 


What  was  the  new  chord  in  Ex.  2  (a),  Les- 
son XXXVI?  "The  Serious  Chord."  Was 
it  in  Root  Form  (or  Direct  Form)  in  this 
example?    "No,  the  tones  are  not  all  in  the 


will  be  in  the  order  of  thirds;  which  tone 
will  be  the  lowest?  "F."  Then  what  is  F 
in  this  chord?  "The  Root."  Which  number 
is  F  in  the  Scale  of  C?    "The  fourth."    The 


order  of  thirds."     Rearrange  them  so  they     fourth  is  called  the  Sub-Dominant. 
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Write  the  Sub-Dominant  Chord  in  Root 
Form  in  every  Major  and  Minor  Scale. 

In  Ex.  2  (b),  Lesson  XXXVI,  what  mem- 
ber of  the  chord  was  it  that  we  selected  by 
ear  for  the  bass?  "It  was  the  root."  What 
note  was  used  for  the  bass  in  each  chord  of 
Ex.  2,  Lesson  XXXVII?    "The  root." 

Write  and  play  Ex.  2,  Lesson  XXXVII  in 
all  keys  with  the  first  chord  in  all  three  posi- 
tions, in  turn.  Major  and  Minor  Keys,  both. 
Remember  this  is  called  the  Full  Cadence. 

Ex.  2,  Lesson  XXXVII. 
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Ex.  1  (a). 
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Ex.  2  (a). 
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As  this  employs  Tonic,  Sub-Dominant, 
and  Dominant-Seventh  Chords,  it  combines 
all  the  tones  of  the  scale;  hence  its  name. 


Coming  back  again  to  Ex.  1  (b),  Lesson 
XXXVII, 

Ex.  1  (b),  Lesson  XXXVII. 
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How  does  this  compare  with  Ex.  2,  Les- 
son XXXVII?  "It  is  the  same  with  the  ex- 
ception of  having  one  more  chord,  the  middle 
one."  In  this  extra  chord,  is  the  root  used 
for  the  bass,  as  in  the  others?  "  No,  the  bass 
in  this  chord  is  the  Fifth."  Do  you  like  the 
sound  of  it?  "Yes,  much  better  than  with- 
out." This  you  know  is  the  Perfect  Cadence, 
and  a  more  satisfactory  one  than  without 
the  chord  using  the  Fifth  in  the  Bass.  The 
chord  with  the  Fifth  in  the  bass  is  called  the 
Six-Four  Chord.  Write  and  play  this  Ca- 
dence in  all  Major  and  Minor  Keys,  as  in 
Exs.  1  (b)  and  2  (b),  and  also  as  in  example 
at  top  of  this  column. 


Ex.  1  (b). 
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Ex.  2  (b). 
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THE  BUGLE  CALL 


The  natural  tones  of  the  bugle  are  the 
tones  of  the  Major  Triad,  hence  Bugle 
Calls  are  made  up  of  only  these  tones  and 
are  never  in  the  Minor  key.  The  lowest 
tone  is  usually  the  fifth  of  the  chord;  and 
when  the  call  has  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
the  highest  tone  also  is  the  fifth.  The  tones 
generally  employed  are  these: 

Ex.  3. 
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As  not  much  variety  in  tones  is  possible, 
there  may  be  much  variety  in  length  of 
tones.     For  instance: 

Ex.  4. 


Adapted  to  the  piano,  the  Bugle  Call  is 


often  introduced  into  children's  pieces.  It 
is  then  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  form  as 
other  compositions.  For  the  bugle,  the  call 
is  notated  in  C;  but  in  a  composition  for 
the  piano  it  may  be  written  in  any  key. 
Repeated  notes  are  used  much. 

In  the  bugle  melody  by  Spaulding,  Ex.  5, 
what  does  the  accompaniment  consist  of? 
"G,  the  root  of  the  chord,  preceded  by  a 
few  rapid  grace-notes  which  make  a  good 
imitation  of  the  roll  of  a  drum."  Do  these 
grace-notes  have  any  bearing  on  the  har- 
mony? "No,  they  add  to  the  effect  but  do 
not  affect  the  harmony."  The  bass  of  a 
Bugle  Call  is  always  some  form  or  adapta- 
tion of  the  Drone  Bass.  This  variety  is 
called  the  "Drum  Bass." 

Notice  that  Spaulding's  "Bugle  Call" 
consists  of  sixteen  measures,  but  it  is  not  a 
16-measure  period,  nor  a  double  8-measure 
period.  It  is  one  period  of  eight  measures 
with  a  Coda  of  eight  measures.  This  is 
distinctly  felt  when  the  piece  is  played. 


Ex.  5. 


Extract  from  "The  Tin-Pan  Guards'  Parade." 

Bugle.  4  5.  5  Spaulding. 


Write  a  bugle  melody,  being  careful  that  through  an  entire   Period-Form;    but   not 

antecedent  and  consequent  balance  properly,  generally  through  an  entire  composition,  if 

The  several  varieties  of  Drone  Bass,  In-  the  composition  consists  of  several  Period- 

dian  Bass,  and  Drum  Bass,  are  often  used  Forms. 
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LESSON  LXXVI 
EXAMINATION 


1.  What  is  a  Tonic?    A  Tonic  Triad? 

2.  What  is  a  Dominant?     A  Dominant 
Triad?     A  Dominant-Seventh  Chord? 

3.  What   is   a   Sub-Dominant?     A   Sub- 
Dominant  Triad? 

4.  What   is   a   Major   Triad?     Give  ex- 
amples on  C,  Bb,  A,  D,  F#. 

5.  What   is   a   Minor   Triad?     Give  ex- 
amples on  C,  Bb,  A.  D,  F#. 

6.  What  is  a  Diminished  Triad?    Give  ex- 
amples on  C,  Bb,  A,  D,  F#. 


7.  What  is  a  Perfect  Fifth?    A  Diminished 
Fifth?    Give  examples  cf  both. 

8.  Write  Full   Cadences,  3  positions,  in 
C,  G,  A,  and  Eb,  both  Major  and  Minor. 

9.  Write  Plagal  Cadences  in  same  keys. 

10.  Write  Perfect  Cadences  in  same  keys. 

11.  Copy  the  Bugle  Melody  you    wrote 
for  last  lesson. 

12.  What    does    Root  Form,    or  Direct 
Form  of  a  chord,  mean? 


LESSON  LXXVII 

Look   carefully  at  Ex.  1;     what    is    the  Ex.  2. 

Soprano  like?     "The  Soprano  is  the  Scale 
of  C." 


Ex.  1. 
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What  are  the  other  parts  in  the  right  hand 
doing?  "They  help  to  make  a  chord  for 
each  scale  tone."  What  member  of  the  chord 
is  used  for  the  bass  of  the  first  chord?  "C, 
the  root  of  the  C  chord."  Is  the  root  of  the 
chord  used  in  harmonizing  the  next  tone,  D? 
■"Yes,  the  bass  is  G;  G  is  the  root  of  the 
chord  used."  What  is  the  root  of  the  chord 
used  on  E?  "C."  On  F?  "F."  On  G? 
"C."  On  A?  "F."  OnB?  "  The  Dominant- 
Seventh  Chord  is  used  there;  its  root  is  G; 
but  G  is  not  used  for  the  bass."  If  we  had 
nsed  the  root  for  the  bass  in  this  chord,  our 
scale  would  look  like  Ex.  2.  Can  anyone 
tell  me  why  we  did  not  use  the  root  for  the 
bass  in  the  next  to  the  last  chord? 


"There  would  have  been  Parallel  Octaves 
between  the  bass  and  alto."  If  we  had 
changed  the  parts  as  in  Ex.  3,  we  would 
have  been  still  worse  off. 

Ex.  3. 


Listen  to  this  scale.  Do  you  like  the 
sound  of  the  bass  and  tenor  on  the  two 
chords  preceding  the  last?  "Oh,  no;  that 
does  not  sound  well."  What  notes  make  the 
bass  and  tenor  on  the  third  to  the  last 
chord?  "FandC."  What  kind  of  interval 
is  F-C?  "A  Perfect  Fifth."  What  notes 
make  the  bass  and  tenor  in  the  next  to  the 
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last  chord?     "G  and  D."     What  kind  of     sound  very  bad.     Parallel  Octaves  sound 


interval  is  G-D?  "A  Perfect  Fifth."  Then 
two  perfect  Fifths  come  right  together  in 
bass  and  tenor  in  these  two  chords.  They 
are  called  Parallel  Fifths.  As  you  dis- 
covered   when    listening    to    Ex.    3,    they 


merely  thin;  but  Parallel  Fifths  sound  bad. 
Hence  they  are  not  permitted.  We  must 
avoid  them. 

Write  and  play  all  the  Major  Scales  har- 
monized as  in  Ex.  1,  Lesson  LXXVII. 


LESSON  LXXVIII 

Write  and  play  the  Minor  Scales  harmon-     Ex.  1,  Lesson  LXXVII. 
ized  with  chords  on  same  scale-degrees  as 

LESSON  LXXIX 
What  chords  are  used  in  Ex.  (a)? 
Ex.  (a). 
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"Just  the  Tonic  and  Dominant,  with  re- 
peated Organ  Point."  Is  there  any  differ- 
ence between  the  chords  used  here  and  in 
"The  Pastorale,"  Lesson  LXIV?  "The 
chords  are  the  same,  but  Ex.  (a)  omits  the 
fifth  in  the  Dominant  Seventh."  Yes;  this 
example  avoids  the  Parallels  by  simply 
omitting  the  note  that  would  make  the  par- 
allels, "D,"  and  uses  the  Tonic  instead. 

Turn  to  No.  5  in  the  Supplement:  "Spring 
Song,"  byGurlitt. 

What  do  you  notice  about  the  left-hand 
part?  "The  same  thing  exactly  as  the  left 
hand  in  Ex.  (a)  only  in  the  bass,  and  the 
chords  are  broken." 

Turn  to  Ex.  6  in  the  Supplement:  "Mu- 
sette in  G"  by  Bach. 


The  Musette  is  first  played  through  en- 
tirely. What  peculiarities  do  you  notice? 
"There  is  an  Organ  Point  on  the  Tonic  clear 
through — the  G  is  struck  only  once  in  every 
four  measures,  just  as  in  'Beautiful  Easter 
Morn.'  " 

Do  you  know  why  such  a  sustained  tone 
is  called  Organ  Point?  It  is  the  same  as 
saying  Organ  Note,  for  in  olden  times  notes 
were  called  points.  The  sustained  tone  is 
characteristic  of  the  organ — hence  its  name. 
On  the  organ  the  tone  will  sound  as  long  as 
the  finger  remains  on  the  key.  This,  you 
know,  is  not  the  case  with  the  piano,  where 
the  tone  immediately  begins  to  diminish, 
until  it  dies  out.  But  whether  the  tone  is 
really  sustained,  as  in  this  Musette,  or  re- 
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peated,  as  in  the  little  Example  (a),  it  is  all 
called  Organ  Point. 

The  Musette  is  an  old-fashioned  dance 
with  a  drone  or  bag-pipe  bass.  As  the  Organ 
Point  imitates  this  bass  perfectly,  it  will 
always  be  found  in  a  Musette.  In  a  Musette 
it  is  more  common  to  sustain  only  the  Tonic 
instead  of  Tonic  and  Dominant,  as  was  done 
in  "Chiming  Bells"  and  "Indian  War 
Dance." 

How  far  does  the  first  period  of  the  Mu- 
sette extend?  "It  sounds  and  looks  as  if 
the  part  from  the  first  to  the  double-bar  is  a 
period,  but  that  part  has  only  four  measures." 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  period;  we  can  depend 
upon  our  ears  to  decide  that.  We  have  found 
that  there  are  periods  of  8  and  of  16  meas- 
ures— now  here  is  one  of  4.  Listen  to  the 
next  four  measures  and  tell  me  whether  they 
also  make  a  period.  Then  listen  to  the  next 
four.  "The  next  four  sound  like  a  Section; 
I  believe  it  will  take  the  eight  to  make  the 
next  period."  While  it  might  seem  as  if 
there  were  some  doubt  about  the  length  of 
the  next  period,  that  doubt  will  disappear  if 
we  remember  what  was  said  in  Lesson  XVII 
about  Antecedent  and  Consequent,  or 
Question  and  Answer.  Period  II  contains 
eight  measures.  And  what  can  you  say 
about  the  remainder  of  the  piece?  "It  is 
Period  I  repeated." 

What  is  the  Form  of  this  Musette?  It  is 
Irregular  3 -Part-Primary-Form,  because  the 
periods  are  not  all  of  the  same  length. 

Notice  that  all  the  way  through  there  are 
only  two  tones  sounding  at  a  time,  besides 


the  Organ  Point — that  these  two  voices  run 
along  smoothly  together. 

Turn  to  Ex.  7,  in  the  Supplement:  "Mu- 
sette in  D"  by  Bach. 

Here  is  another  Musette  by  Bach — or 
rather,  only  the  first  part  of  one.  What 
kind  of  bass  is  there  in  measures  1  and  2? 
"D  repeated  in  different  octaves — still  an- 
other kind  of  Organ  Point."  What  is  there 
in  measures  3  and  4?  "  Right  and  left  hands 
have  exactly  the  same  notes,  one  octave 
apart."  Do  you  like  the  effect?  It  is  called 
Unison, — for  the  time  being,  all  parts  say 
the  same  thing.  If  skillfully  used  it  is  very 
effective.  It  is  used  to  bring  out  an  idea 
with  special  emphasis,  and  is  not  continued 
for  very  long  at  a  time.  It  is  hard  to  give 
rules  for  Unison;  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
experiment. 

The  strain  is  in  key  of  D ;  first  four  meas- 
ures end  in  D,  and  also  last  four.  Does  it 
contain  two  four-measure  periods,  or  one 
eight-measure  period?  Listen  while  it  is 
being  played.  "It  sounds  like  one  period." 
Yes,  if  we  apply  the  "Question  and  An- 
swer" test  to  this  period,  we  will  decide  that 
there  is  only  one,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
each  Section  ends  on  the  Tonic. 

Notice  the  good  effect  produced  in  the 
right  hand  by  changing  from  higher  to  lower 
octave. 

The  Musette  is  in  %  or  ^4  measure. 
Write  a  Musette,  in  3  -  Part  -  Primary- 
Form,  using  Organ  Point,  and,  if  possible, 
Unison. 


LESSON  LXXX 
EXAMINATION 


1.  What  chords  did  we  use  in  harmonizing 
the  scale? 

2.  Why  did  we  not  use  the  root  for  the 
bass  in  next  to  the  last  chord? 

3.  Which  are  more  objectionable,  Parallel 
Octaves  or  Fifths?    Why? 

4.  Harmonize  the  scales  of  A  Major  and 
its  Relative  Minor. 

5.  Harmonize  the  scales  of  A  Minor  and 
its  Relative  Major. 


6.  Harmonize  the  scales  of  F  Minor  and 
its  Relative  Major. 

7.  Harmonize  the  scales  of  F  Major  and 
its  Relative  Minor. 

8.  What  is  a  Musette?    Why  is  an  Organ 
Point  so  called? 

9.  Describe  three  different  kinds  of  Organ 
Point. 

10.  Copy  the  piece  you  wrote  for  Lesson 
LXXIX. 
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LESSON  LXXXI 


Turn  back  to  Ex.  3  in  the  Supplement, 
"The  Beautiful  Easter  Morn"  by  Gurlitt. 

Do  you  remember,  in  "The  Beautiful 
Easter  Morn"  we  found  a  new  chord?  Can 
you  find  it  again?  "It  is  in  measure  2." 
What  are  the  tones?  "  F  A  D,  the  C  below 
is  an  Organ  Point."  What  is  the  root  of: 
FAD?  "The  tones  F-A-D  are  not  in  the 
position  of  thirds;  we  must  invert  them  till 
they  are.  D  F  A  is  the  Triad ;  D  is  the  root." 
In  what  Key  is  this?  "  In  C."  What  num- 
ber is  D  in  the  Scale  of  C?  "It  is  the  sec- 
ond." The  second  is  the  note  above  the 
Tonic;  its  name  is  Supertonic.  The  Triad 
of  D  is  the  Supertonic  Triad  in  the  Key  of  C. 
Write  the  Supertonic  Triads  of  all  Major  and 
Minor  Keys. 

Write  and  play  the  Cadence  with  the 
Supertonic  Triad  in  all  Major  and  Minor 
Keys,  as  in  Ex.  1.  This  Triad  commonly 
takes  the  fourth  of  the  scale  in  the  bass. 
Thus  we  have  the  same  bass  as  in  Ex.  2  (b), 
Lesson  LXXV.  Compare  these  two  Cad- 
ences. As  the  Supertonic  Triad  is  simply  a 
substitute  for  the  Subdominant,  this  is  also 
called  a  Perfect  Cadence. 

Ex.  1. 
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In  the  particular  place  where  we  dis- 
covered the  Supertonic  Triad,  we  said  it 
might  be  considered  a  Triad  with  Organ 
Point;  or  the  Organ  Point  might  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  chord,  C  F  A  D.  This 
would  be  a  four-tone  chord.  What  would 
be  the  root?  "We  must  invert  it  to  see.  In 
the  order  of  thirds  the  notes  would  be  D  F 
AC.  D  is  the  root."  Why  do  we  call  this  a 
Seventh-Chord?  "Because  from  the  lowest 
tone,  D,  to  the  highest  tone,  C,  is  a  seventh." 

Write  and  play  the  Supertonic  Seventh- 
Chord,  Ex.  2 

Ex.  2. 


$ 


in  every  Major   and   Minor   Key,  in  root 
position. 

Write  and  play  the  Cadence  with  the  Su- 
pertonic Seventh-Chord  in  all  keys,  as  in  Ex. 
3.  This  Seventh-Chord  commonly  takes  the 
fourth  of  the  scale  in  the  bass,  just  as  the 
Supertonic  Triad  does.  This  is  a  Full  Ca- 
dence, as  the  6-4  chord  is  not  used,  but  sub- 
stitute for  Subdominant  is  used. 

Ex.  3. 
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LESSON  LXXXII 


Turn  to  Ex.  8,  in  the  Supplement, 
"Oriole's  Lullaby"  by  E.  E.  Hipsher. 
What  is  the  first  thing  noticed  in  this  piece? 
(The  piece  is  played  through.)  "  It  does  not 
sound  as  if  it  begins  with  a  period."  Listen 
again,  and  if  you  still  think  the  first  period 
does  not  begin  at  the  first  of  the  piece,  say 
when  you  think  it  begins.  (Plays.)  When 
measure  5  is  reached,  they  say,  "There  is 
the  beginning  of  Period  I."    What  must  you 


have  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
stranger?  "An  introduction!"  The  same 
with  a  piece;  under  certain  circumstances 
it  has  an  Introduction  before  starting  into 
the  piece  proper.  How  many  measures  are 
there  in  this  Introduction?  "Four."  Do 
you  think  the  Introduction  will  have  any 
effect  on  the  form?  "  I  think  not,  as  a  Coda 
does  not."  We  will  mark  the  Introduction 
"Intro."    How  do  we  mark  the  first  period? 
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"A  Roman  I."  In  what  key  is  Period  I? 
"In  C."  How  many  different  chords  in  the 
Introduction?  "Only  one  chord  over  and 
over  again,  with  some  Neighboring  tones  be- 
tween." Why  are  the  Neighboring  Tones 
sharped.  "When  we  go  down  to  a  Neigh- 
boring Tone,  it  sounds  better  if  we  drop  but 
a  Half  Step."    You  are  quite  right. 

How  far  does  Period  I  extend?  "To 
measure  20."  How  do  you  mark  the  next 
period?  "With  a  Roman  II."  How  far 
does  it  extend?  "  To  measure  36."  How  far 
does  the  third  period  extend?  "To  measure 
52."  Is  this  third  period  new  material? 
"  Oh  no,  it  is  the  same  as  Period  I."  In  other 
words,  it  is  merely  a  repetition.  How  is  it 
marked?  "  It  is  marked  I2,  to  show  that  it  is 
Period  I  used  over  again." 

What  is  the  first  motive  in  Period  I? 
"  E  G,  G  E."  What  is  the  effect  of  this  mo- 
tive?   "It  gives  the  feeling  of  rocking." 

What  have  we  new  in  the  second  period? 
"A  tone  a  third  below  the  melody  is  used 
nearly  throughout  the  period."  Yes,  that  is 
what  we  call  Two-Part  writing.  Do  you  like 
it?  "Yes;  it  sounds  like  a  soprano  and  alto 
singing  together."  In  the  seventh  measure 
we  have  sharped  a  C  that  is  not  used  as  a 


Neighboring  Tone.  Does  this  sound  strange? 
"It  sounds  as  if  it  is  going  to  take  us  away 
to  something  new."  Yes,  it  makes  what 
would  be  the  Dominant-Seventh  in  the  key 
with  two  sharps;  but  what  happens  in  the 
next  measure?  "The  C  is  made  Natural 
again  so  that  we  have  the  Dominant-Seventh 
in  the  Key  in  which  we  have  been  before." 
Yes,  when  we  sharp  the  third  tone  of  a  chord 
on  the  second  tone  of  a  key  and  follow  it 
with  a  chord  on  the  fifth  tone  or  Dominant 
of  the  key,  it  makes  what  we  call  a  Dominant 
Cadence  and  is  often  used  in  the  middle  of 
a  period  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  ending 
of  phrases. 

What  comes  at  the  end  of  Period  I2? 
"The  period  runs  out  into  something  else; 
I  think  it  is  a  Coda."  How  is  this  Coda 
built  up?  It  is  just  a  repetition  of  the  Rest 
Chord  with  the  bass  rocking  from  the  first 
to  the  fifth  tone  of  the  chord. 

What  can  you  say  about  the  form  of  "The 
Oriole's  Lullaby?"  "It  is  Three-Part-Pri- 
mary Form,  for  it  has  Period  I,  Period  II, 
and  Period  I2.  Besides  these,  it  has  an  Intro- 
duction and  a  Coda;  but  these  do  not  affect 
the  form."  The  last  measure  of  Period  I2 
and  the  first  measure  of  the  Coda,  overlap. 


LESSON  LXXXIII 
Write  a  piece,  using  the  new  chord,  and      all  these  devices  for  lengthening. 


LESSON  LXXXIV 


EXAMINATION 


1.  Write  a  cadence  using  the  Supertonic 
Triad,  in  four  Major  Keys. 

2.  Write  a  cadence  using  the  Supertonic 
Triad,  in  four  Minor  Keys. 

3.  Write  a  cadence  using  the  Supertonic- 
Seventh-Chord,  in  two  Major  and  two  Minor 
Keys. 


4.  Write  complete  analysis  of  the  "  Oriole's 
Lullaby." 

5.  Mention  two  things  which  add  to  the 
length  of  a  piece  but  do  not  change  its  form. 

6.  What  is  a  Dominant  Cadence? 

7.  Copy  the  piece   you   wrote   for    last 
lesson. 
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LESSON  LXXXV 


Example  (a)  shows  a  simple  fundamental 
bass;  (b)  shows  the  chords  repeated — the 
simplest  variation  we  can  make  of  (a);  (c) 
shows  the  chords  somewhat  broken;  (d) 
uses  a  different  rhythm;  (e)  breaks  the 
chords  completely;   (f)  is  a  new  bass — notice 

(a) 


the  Six-Four  Chord.  Only  two  measures  are 
worked  out  each  time;  work  out  the  re- 
mainder of  each  line  in  a  manner  to  agree 
with  the  first  two  measures.  Notice  that  the 
final  chord  wants  to  come  on  a  Strong  or  a 
Light  Pulse — never  on  a  weak  one. 
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LESSON  LXXXVI 

Study  the  working  out  of  Ex.  1  and  then  write  three  original  variations  of  this  bass. 

Ex.  1  . 
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Study  the  working  out  of  Ex.  2  and  then  write  three  original  variations  of  this  bass 
Ex.  2. 
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LESSON  LXXXVII 


Turn  to  Ex.  9  in  the  Supplement,  "Tri- 
umphal March"  by  Oesten. 

Where  does  the  first  period  begin?  "On 
the  very  first  note."  How  shall  we  mark  it? 
"Period  I."  Where  is  the  melody?  "In  the 
left  hand."  On  what  beat  does  the  metre 
begin?  "  It  comes  in  just  one  sixteenth  note 
before  4,  and  stops  just  one  sixteenth  note 
before  the  next  4."  How  do  you  like  the 
way  the  accompaniment  comes  in?  Why  is 
there  a  rest  on  1?  "It  makes  the  melody 
much  clearer  to  be  heard  alone  on  1."  Does 
the  melody  remain  in  the  left  hand  all  the 
way  through?  "No,  the  motive  is  used 
twice  in  the  left  hand ;  then  it  goes  into  the 
right  hand."  What  chord  do  we  find  at  the 
end  of  the  first  four  metres?  "The  Domi- 
nant Chord;  this  is  the  end  of  the  first  sec- 
tion." How  does  the  second  section  begin? 
"Just  like  the  first;  but  the  second  phrase 
of  the  second  section  begins  to  make  a 
change,  so  it  can  close  with  the  Tonic 
Chord."  Where  does  Period  I  close?  "First 
part  of  measure  8."    What  does  the  music 


do  then?  In  what  key  does  it  go  on?  "It 
stays  in  the  same  key."  Is  this  new  part  a 
new  period  or  a  Modulatory  Passage?  "It 
is  a  new  period,  Period  II."  Where  does  it 
end?  ' '  At  the  end  of  the  piece. ' '  How  many 
periods  have  we  then?  "Only  two."  With 
what  chord  does  Period  II  begin?  "With 
the  Sub-Dominant  in  Key  of  F."  Does 
Period  II  repeat  any  of  the  material  of 
Period  I?  "No;  it  is  all  in  the  same  key, 
but  it  is  all  new."  If  we  have  only  two 
periods  and  both  in  the  same  key,  our  piece 
is  in  Two-Part-Primary  Form.  Is  it  like 
the  Two-Part-Primary  Form  we  studied 
before?  "Not  altogether."  In  what  re- 
spects is  it  the  same?  "It  has  two  periods 
which  begin  and  end  in  the  same  key."  In 
what  respect  is  it  different?  "In  our  Old 
Two-Part  Form  the  second  section  of  Period 
II  was  the  same  as  the  second  section  of 
Period  I." 

How  many  different  chords  have  been  used 
in  this  piece?  "Only  three:  Tonic,  Domin- 
ant, and  Sub-Dominant."    Do  all  the  notes 
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in  the  piece  belong  to  one  of  these  three 
chords?  "  No;  there  are  very  many  Passing- 
Tones."  What  is  G#  doing  in  measure  10, 
if  this  piece  does  not  change  key?  "  G#  is 
a  Passing-Tone,  also  called  a  Neighboring 
Tone.  Turn  to  Ex.  10  in  the  Supple- 
ment, "Ecossaise"  by  Beethoven.  How 
many  periods  has  it?  "Two."  In  what  key 
or  keys  is  it?  "Both  periods  are  in  G." 
On  what  chord  does  Period  II  begin?  "On 
the  dominant-seventh  of  G."  Then  what  is 
the  form  of  the  "  Ecossaise"?  "The  same  as 
Ex.  9—  2-Part-Primary-Form.  It  is  Style 
II,  for  the  second  period  is  all  new  material." 

Turn  to  Ex.  11  in  the  Supplement, 
"Dance"  by  Schubert.  How  many  periods 
has  it?     "Two."    In  what  key  or  keys  are 


they?  "Both  are  in  G."  On  what  chord 
does  Period  II  begin?  "On  the  Sub-domin- 
ant chord  of  G,  but  with  Neighboring  notes." 
Then  what  is  the  form  of  this  "Dance"? 
"  The  same  as  the  last  two  examples — 2-Part- 
Primary-Form,  Style  2." 

Notice  the  beautiful  effect  both  of  these 
classic  composers  have  secured  with  the 
simplest  means — the  most  rudimentary 
chords, — Tonic,  Dominant -Seventh,  and 
Sub-dominant,  with  Passing  and  Neighbor- 
ing Tones. 

Write  a  composition  in  2-Part-Primary- 
Form,  Style  2.  In  this  style  both  periods  are 
in  the  same  key;  but  Period  II  does  not 
begin  with  the  Tonic  Chord. 


LESSON  LXXXVIII 
EXAMINATION 


1.  Copy  the  basses  worked  out  in  Les- 
son LXXXV. 

2.  Copy  the  basses  worked  out  in  Les- 
son LXXXVI. 


3.  What  is  the  difference  between  2-Part- 
Primary-Form,  Style  1  and  Style  2? 

4.  Copy   the   piece  you    wrote   for    last 
lesson. 


LESSON  LXXXIX 


Turn  to  Ex.  12  in  the  Supplement,  "  Wild- 
er Reiter"  by  Schumann. 

This  is  a  number  from  Schumann's  beau- 
tiful collection  of  little  pieces,  The  Album 
For  The  Young.  Listen  while  it  is  played. 
What  is  the  first  thing  you  notice?  "It  is 
in  the  Minor."  What  Minor?  "It  has  no 
signature,  A  Minor."  Is  it  in  Minor  all  the 
way  through?  "No;  Period  I  sounds  like 
Minor,"  but  Period  II  like  Major.'  Where 
does  Period  I  end?  "In  measure  8."  Where 
does  Period  II  end?  "In  measure  16."  In 
what  Major  key  is  Period  II?  "There  is  no 
sharp  or  flat,  so  it  must  be  C  Major."  Look 
at  the  music  while  Period  II  is  played.  Does 
the  first  chord  sound  like  the  Tonic  Chord  or 
the  Sub-Dominant  Chord?  "It  sounds  like 
the  Tonic  Chord."  What  is  the  root  of  the 
chord,  and  what  is  the  chord?  "The  root  is 
F  and  the  chord  is  F  A  C."  In  what  key  is 
F  A  C  the  Tonic  Chord?  "In  the  Key  of 
F."    Can  we  have  the  Key  of  F  and  the  B's 


not  be  flatted?  Pick  our  every  B  in  Period 
II  and  tell  me  why  it  is  not  flatted.  Period 
II  is  examined  closely  and  then  someone 
says,  "There's  not  a  B  or  a  Bb  in  the  whole 
Period!"  What  then  do  you  decide  about 
the  key?  "It  is  Key  of  F,  but  the  tone  Bb 
did  not  happen  to  be  used  at  all." 

Where  is  the  melody  in  Period  I?  "In 
the  right  hand."  And  in  Period  H?  "In 
the  left  hand."  Do  you  notice  anything 
unusual  about  the  melody  of  these  two 
periods?  "It  is  exactly  the  same  melody; 
in  Period  I  it  is  in  A  Minor,  in  Period  II  it 
is  transposed  into  F  Major."  What  happens 
after  Period  II?  "Period  I  is  repeated." 
In  what  Form  is  the  piece?  "3-Part-Pri- 
mary  Form."  Any  Introduction,  Modu- 
latory Passages,  or  Coda?  "Not  any." 
How  many  Passing-Tones?  "Not  one." 
How  many  different  chords  are  used?  "  Only 
three, — Tonic,  Dominant,  and  Sub-Domin- 
ant;    not    even   the   Dominant-Seventh   is 
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used."  That  is  right  as  far  as  Period  I  is 
concerned,  but  look  at  Period  II,  10th  meas- 
ure. The  second  F  A  in  the  right  hand  has 
D  for  a  bass;  what  triad  does  that  make? 
"D  F  A,  the  D  Minor  Triad."  Remember 
this  is  in  F  Major;  on  what  number  of  the 
scale  is  D  F  A?  "On  the  sixth,  or  La." 
Then  this  is  the  Triad  of  La;  its  full-grown 
name  Submediant  Triad.  This  is  a  Minor 
triad  in  a  Major  key.    What  is  the  triad  on 


the  sixth  degree  in  the  Key  of  A  Minor?  "It 
is  F  A  C,  a  Major  Triad."  Then  we  see  that 
the  Submediant  Triad  in  a  Major  Key  is 
Minor;  and  in  a  Minor  Key  it  is  Major. 

In  "Wilder  Reiter"  Period  II  is  written 
in  the  key  of  the  Submediant  of  Period  I. 
Notice  that  the  motives  are  mostly  broken 
chords  of  the  three  principal  triads.  Study 
the  good  effect  of  the  rests.  How  many 
measures  of  new  material  in  this  piece? 


LESSON  XC 

Write  a  simple  piece  in  a  Minor  Key,  in      be  either  in  the  Relative  Major  Key,  or  in 
3-Part  Primary  Form.    Let  your  Period  II      the  key  of  the  Submediant. 


LESSON  XCI 


The  Submediant  Triad  is  called  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Tonic  Triad;  it  is  very  often 
used  right  after  the  Tonic  Triad,  as  in  Exs. 
1-6.  Do  these  Cadences  remind  you  of  any 
we  have  had  before?  "They  are  the  Full 
Cadences  with  the  new  triad  put  in  between 


the  Tonic  and  Sub-Dominant  Triads." 
Notice  how  well  these  cadences  sound  be- 
cause we  are  using  a  Minor  Triad  in  the 
Major  Key,  and  a  Major  Triad  in  the  Minor 
Key.  This  saves  the  Cadence  from  being 
too  matter-of-fact. 


Write  these  Cadences  in  all  Major  and  Minor  Keys. 
Ex.  1. 
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LESSON  XCII 
EXAMINATION 


1.  What  relation  exists  between  the  keys 


of    Period 
Reiter?" 


I    and    Period    II    in    "Wilder 


2.  Do  you  tell  the  key  of  a  piece  or  part 
of  a  piece  by  ear  or  by  sight? 

3.  Copy  the  cadences  you  wrote  in  Les- 


son XCI. 

4.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  Sub- 
mediant  Triad  so  greatly  improves  the 
cadence? 

5.  Copy  the  piece  you  wrote  for  Lesson 
XC. 


LESSON  XCIII 


Turn  to  Ex.  13  in  the  Supplement,  "Fun- 
eral March  for  the  Pet  Bird"  Tschaikowsky. 

Listen  to  this  piece,  but  do  not  look  at  it. 
Is  it  very  bright  and  cheerful?  "It  is  very 
sad."  "  It  is  so  sad  one  can  almost  guess  the 
name,  Funeral  March.  Listen  while  it  is 
played  again  and  tell  in  what  form  it  is 
written.  In  order  to  tell  that,  what  must  you 
notice?  "The  number  of  periods,  and 
whether  some  of  them  are  repetitions." 
Say:  "Period"  at  the  end  of  each;  that  is 
the  easiest  way  to  count  them.  How  many 
were  there  altogether?  "Three,  and  the 
last  was  exactly  like  the  first."  What  then 
is  the  Form?  "Three-Part."  Now  watch 
the  notes  while  it  is  being  played.  In  what 
key  is  it?  "In  C."  Is  there  an  Introduc- 
tion? "No,  it  begins  at  once  with  a  period." 
Where  does  Period  I  end?  "In  measure 
16."  Are  the  sixteen  measures  one  period, 
or  is  it  an  8-measure  period  repeated?  "All 
one  period.  The  beginning  of  each  eight 
measures  is  the  same,  but  not  the  close. 
The  first  eight  measures  close  on  the  Domin- 
ant; the  last  eight,  on  the  Tonic."  How  many 
measures  in  the  second  period?  "  16  again." 
Are  the  two  Sections  of  this  period  as  similar 
as  the  two  Sections  of  the  first?  "No,  they 
are  very  dissimilar."  In  what  key  does 
Period  II  begin?  "In  G."  How  does  it 
close?  "In  G;  the  three  notes,  F,  Eb,  D, 
lead  down  into  Period  I2."  Is  I2  exactly  the 
same  as  I?  "Exactly."  We  decided  some 
time  ago  that  this  is  a  3-Part  Form ;  but  the 
periods  are  all  large;  that  is,  they  all  con- 
tain 16  measures.  So  we  call  this  a  Large 
Three-Part-Primary  Form.  Are  there  any 
Repetitions,  Introductions,  Passages,  Codas 


or  other  lengthening  in  this  piece?     "Not 
any." 

Notice  the  chords  in  the  first  four  meas- 
ures; do  they  seem  familiar?  "Yes;  they 
make  a  Perfect  Cadence."  What  a  beauti- 
ful effect  these  simple  materials  make! 
What  chord  is  used  in  measure  5?  "That  is 
the  Supertonic-Seventh  in  Key  of  C  Minor." 
In  measure  6?  "The  Dominant  Triad  in  C 
Minor."  In  measure  7?  The  first  is  the 
Supertonic-Seventh."  In  measure  8?  "The 
Dominant  Triad."  Between  the  first  chord 
in  measure  7  and  the  one  in  measure  8,  is  a 
new  chord.  Notice  attentively,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  getting  acquainted.  The 
chord  in  measure  8  is  a  Dominant,  but  it 
may  be  approached  as  if  it  were  a  Tonic. 
If  it  were  a  Tonic,  we  would  be  in  the  Key 
of  G.  If  we  were  in  the  Key  of  G,  on  what 
degree  of  the  scale  would  the  preceding 
chord,  F#  A  C  Eb,  be  found?  "On  the 
seventh;  but  the  Key  of  G  has  no  Eb." 
That  is  true,  but  E  is  the  sixth.  The  sixth 
is  often  used  flat  in  the  Major  Key,  though 
it  does  not  agree  with  the  signature. 

Of  what  kind  of  thirds  is  F#  A  C  Eb  made 
up?  "They  are  all  small  thirds."  What 
kind  of  thirds  are  there  in  a  Major  Triad? 
"A  Large  and  a  Small  Third."  In  a  Minor 
Triad?  "A  Small  and  a  Large  Third." 
A  Diminished  Triad?  "  Two  Small  Thirds." 
What  kind  of  Third  is  F#-A?  "A  Small 
Third."  A-C?  "A  Small  Third."  C-Eb? 
"A  Small  Third."  What  is  the  Interval  be- 
tween F#  and  Eb?  "A  Seventh."  Then  we 
have  here  a  Seventh-Chord  made  up  of  three 
Small  Thirds.     It  is  called  a  Diminished- 
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Seventh-Chord.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
chord  and  is  used  much  in  the  Major  Key, 
though  it  does  not  really  belong  in  the  Major 
Scale.  If  we  used  the  Seventh-Chord  with 
the  tones  as  found  in  the  Major  Scale,  what 
would  it  be?  "F#  A  C  E."  This  chord  is 
also  used  much.     It  is  called  a  Minor- 


Seventh -Chord. 

Examine  Period  II;  in  what  key  is  it? 
Notice  the  Eb's.  "It  is  in  Key  of  G  Major, 
with  all  the  E's  flatted."  This  is  the  reason 
this  Period  II  makes  such  a  Minor  im- 
pression. 


LESSON  XCIV 

Exs.  1  and  2  use  the  Minor  and  Diminished  Seventh  Chords  in  harmonizing  the  Major 
and  Minor  Scales  descending. 


Ex.  1. 


Ex.  2. 


When  we  harmonized  the  Ascending  Scale 
we  used  the  root  in  the  bass  of  every  chord 
but  one.  Review  Lesson  LXXVII  if  you  do 
not  remember  why.  In  this  Descending 
Scale  what  member  of  the  chord  is  used  in 
the  bass  of  each  chord?  "The  root  in  every 
chord  but  one — the  third  note  from  the  last." 
In  this  particular  place,  the  fifth  of  the  chord, 
G,  in  the  bass  sounds  better  than  the  root. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  it.  G  is  so  close 
to  the  preceding  bass  F,  and  is  followed  by  a 
chord  on  the  same  bass,  G.  This  is  the  same 
bass  we  accidentally  stumbled  upon  in  Ex. 
(f)  Lesson  XXXVII,  and  used  in  Lessons 
LXXV,  LXXXV  and  LXXXVI.  The  last 
five  chords  make  a  Perfect  Cadence.  Re- 
member, the  triad  with  the  fifth  in  the 
bass  is  called  the  Six-Four  Chord.  You 
will  learn  much  about  this  chord  in  your 


later  studies  in  harmony.  In  Ex.  13  in  the 
supplement,  the  "Funeral  March,"  we  said 
that  the  first  four  measures  made  a  Cadence. 
Notice  that  in  measure  3  it  is  not  the  fifth 
but  the  third  of  the  chord  in  the  bass.  Also 
notice  particularly  that  when  the  root  is  not 
used  in  the  bass  it  is  because  we  can  reach 
another  member  than  the  root  more  easily. 
For  the  present  confine  your  basses  to  ^uch 
as  we  have  used  in  our  chord- combinations, 
cadences,  and  scales,  and  you  will  not  get 
into  any  deep  water.  Of  course  you  under- 
stand that  basses  may  be  very  different  from 
anything  we  have  had  so  far;  but  those 
things  are  not  for  present  use. 

Write  and  play  the  Descending  Scale  in 
all  Major  and  Minor  Keys,  as  in  Exs.  1  and 
2  of  Lesson  XCIV. 


LESSON  XCV 


In  a  3-Part  piece,  are  all  the  parts  in  the 
same  key?  "  Not  if  it  is  Style  1.  In  Style  1, 
the  first  and  last  parts  are  in  same  key;  but 
the  middle  part  is  in  some  related  key." 
If  the  first  period  is  in  Minor,  in  what  would 
the  middle  period  be  likely  to  be?  "  Perhaps 
in  the  Relative  Major,  as  in  "The  Shep- 
herd's Song;"  perhaps  in  the  Submediantkey, 
as  in  Schumann's  "Wilder  Reiter;"  perhaps 


in  the  Dominant  key,  as  in  the  "Funeral 
March."  In  Style  2  all  the  parts  are  in  the 
same  key,  as  in  "My  Fiddle"  of  Lesson 
XLVIII  or  "  Springtime  "  of  Lesson  LVI. 

Write  a  piece  in  Large  Three-Part-Pri- 
mary Form  in  Minor,  without  Coda  or  other 
additions.  Use  simple  chord-combinations, 
such  as  Cadences,  and  few  or  no  Passing- 
Tones. 
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LESSON  XCVI 
EXAMINATION 


1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Large 
and  a  Small  Form? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  16- 
measure  period,  and  an  8-measure  period 
repeated? 

3.  What  is  a  Major  Triad?  Give  illustra- 
tions on  C,  G,  Ab,  F#. 

4.  What  is  a  Minor  Triad?  Give  illustra- 
tions on  C,  G,  Ab,  F#. 

5.  What  is  a  Diminished  Triad?  Give 
illustrations  on  C,  G,  Ab,  F#. 


G.  What  new  chord  did  we  rind  in  meas- 
ure 7  of  the  "Funeral  March?"  How  is 
it  built? 

7.  Use  the  new  chord  in  harmonizing  the 
minor  Scales  descending. 

8.  Is  the  chord  exactly  the  same  in  the 
Major  Key?    What  is  it  called  in  Major? 

9.  Use  the  new  chord  in  harmonizing  the 
Major  Scales  descending. 

10.  Copy  the  new  piece  you  wrote  for  the 
last  lesson. 


LESSON  XCVII 


Turn  to  Ex.  14  in  the  Supplement.  "'Song 
of  the  Anvil"  by  Renard. 

How  many  measures  before  the  first 
double-bar?  "Four."  Does  it  sound  like  a 
leading  melody?  "It  sounds  like  an  intro- 
duction." Why?  "It  is  mostly  one  note." 
What  note  is  this?  "A.  The  fifth  note  of 
the  key."  Yes,  when  a  single  note  is  re- 
peated often  as  an  introduction  or  interlude, 
it  usually  is  the  fifth  tone  of  the  key.  Have 
we  anything  else  new?  "Yes,  we  have  some 
tiny  notes."  They  are  called  "  Grace  notes." 
How  are  they  related  to  the  Principal  notes 
before  which  they  are  placed?  "They  look 
like  Neighboring  tones."  Yes,  when  a  Grace 
Note  is  only  one  degree  distant  from  its 
Principal  Note,  it  is  written  as  a  Neigh- 
boring Tone.  If  it  is  farther  than  one  de- 
gree away,  it  should  be  a  note  of  the  chord 
to  which  the  Principal  Note  belongs. 

What  is  the  form  of  the  part  which  follows 
the  Introduction?  "It  is  sixteen  measures, 
but  does  not  sound  like  a  sixteen-measure 
period;  nor  does  it  sound  like  two  eight- 
measure  periods."  That  is  right;  it  is 
neither  one  sixteen-measure  period,  nor  two 
eight-measure  periods;  it  is  a  Double 
Period.  Play  the  part  over  several  times 
till  you  catch  the  idea  exactly.  What  is  it 
that  follows  this  Double-Period?  It  is  an 
eight-measure  period  in  a  new  key — the  key 
of  the  Dominant  of  the  preceding  period." 
Will  this  eight-measure  period  balance  the 
sixteen  measures  preceding?  "The  eight 
measures  are  repeated;  does  that  not  make 
it  right?"  That  is  very  well  answered. 
What  follows  next?  "The  Double  Period 
repeated."  What  form  have  we  so  far? 
"The  Three-Part  Primary  Form." 


That  is  right,  but  there  is  more  to  this 
piece.  The  "Trio"  belongs  to  it.  Let  us 
consider  the  form  of  the  trio  separately. 
Of  what  length  is  it?  "Sixteen  measures." 
Is  it  a  Double-Period,  or  a  single  period 
repeated?  "It  is  neither  of  these;  it  is  one 
sixteen  measure  period."  Listening  atten- 
tively will  show  you  that  it  is  a  sixteen 
measure  period,  without  a  doubt;  though 
the  structure  is  very  different  from  anything 
we  have  had.  It  is  repeated,  so  that  the 
length  will  more  nearly  balance  the  parts 
that  have  gone  before. 

This  piece,  then,  is  a  new  form.  It  is  our 
old  Three-Part-Primary-Form  followed  by 
another  part. 

These  two  parts  are  dependent  upon  each 
other  and  complement  each  other.  We  will 
then  discard  the  word  Primary,  which  means 
there  is  only  one  form,  and  substitute  the 
word  Binary  which  means  there  are  two 
forms.    Binary  means  double. 

Can  the  Trio  close  the  composition?  "No, 
because  the  Trio  is  in  the  key  of  G.  We  must 
close  the  composition  in  D,  the  same  key  in 
which  we  began."  What  does  D.  C.  mean? 
"Repeat  from  the  first."  How  far  do  you 
repeat?  "  Until  the  word  Fine,  which  means 
End,  is  reached."  Remember,  in  the  Binary 
Form  the  First  Part  is  always  repeated  after 
the  Trio  has  been  played. 

This  form  is  much  used.  It  is  the  form  of 
many  dances.  Sometimes  the  second  part 
is  marked  "Trio"  and  sometimes  not.  But 
whether  it  is  or  not,  we  must  be  always  able 
to  recognize  it.  The  Trio  may  be  in  any  re- 
lated key. 
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LESSON  XCVIII 


Analyze  the  Introduction  again  as  in  the 
last  lesson. 

We  now  will  study  the  part  following  the 
Introduction.  In  the  first  two  measures, 
what  notes  have  we  in  the  melody?  "All  A's 
excepting  two  Neighboring  Tones  on  B." 
Yes,  how  simple,  but  how  pretty.  When  the 
seventh  measure  goes  to  the  eighth  one, 
what  do  we  have?  "A  Dominant  Cadence." 
Correct.  Also,  notice  how  easily  and  nicely 
the  second  note  (G-natural)  in  the  bass  of 
the  eighth  measure  carries  us  right  back  into 
the  key  of  D  where  we  were  before. 

Do  the  two  parts  of  this  Double-Period 
use  the  same  materials?  "  The  first  half  of 
each  is  the  same.  The  last  half  of  the  second 
one  is  built  up  from  new  motives  and  brings 
us  to  a  full  stop." 

Look  at  the  Grace  Notes  of  the  Trio.  In 
measures  3,  4,  7,  8,  11,  12,  are  any  of  them 
Neighboring  Tones?  "They  are  not."  Ex- 
amine them  closely  and  see  if  all  of  them  are 


tones  of  the  chords  in  which  they  are  written. 

"They  are." 

In  what  key  is  the  Trio?  "  In  the  Key  of 
G."  Is  all  of  it  in  this  key?  "In  measures 
eight  and  nine  several  new  tones  are  used." 
Yes,  here  it  changes  key.  If  we  study  the 
melody  materials  of  measures  9,  10,  11,  12, 
we  will  find  that  they  are  almost  the  very 
&ame  as  those  of  measures  1,  2,  3,  4,  only  cal- 
culated from  a  different  keynote.  They  are 
closely  related  to  C  but  G-sharp  is  introduced 
and  carries  it  into  A  Minor  which  is  the  rela- 
tive of  C. 

In  measures  13,  14,  we  have  a  Modulating 
Passage  which  brings  us  back  to  end  in  G 
where  the  Trio  began.  In  the  last  measure 
we  have  a  series  of  three  Grace  Notes  leading 
up  to  the  last  G.  This  is  an  imitation  of  the 
roll  of  a  drum. 

Write  a  composition  in  Three-Part-Binary- 
Form. 


LESSON 

Turn  to  Ex.  15  in  the  Supplement,  "Fairy 
Polka"  by  Spindler.  What  chord  is  used  in 
measure  1?  "It  looks  like  the  Dominant- 
Seventh-Chord  in  the  left  hand  and  the 
Diminished -Seventh -Chord  in  the  right 
hand."  Put  all  the  tones  together  in  the 
order  of  thirds — what  have  you?  "G  B  D 
FA."    If  G  to  F  is  a  Seventh,  what  is  G  to 


XCIX 

A  octave  above?  "It  must  be  a  Ninth." 
It  is;  G  B  D  F  A  is  called  the  Dominant- 
Ninth  Chord  of  the  key  of  C. 

Now  tell  me  of  what  a  Dominant-Ninth 
Chord  consists.  "It  consists  of  either  a 
Dominant-Seventh  Chord  with  a  Third 
added  above,  or  a  Diminished-Seventh 
Chord  with  a  third  added  below." 


This    Dominant-Ninth  Chord  may  be  used  both  in  the  Major  and  in  the  Minor  in 
harmonizing  the  descending  scale. 


Ex.  1. 


Ex.  2. 
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Why  is  the  bass  in  the  second  measure  a  half-note? 

Write  and  play  the  descending  scale  in  all  keys,  Major  and  Minor. 
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Examine  the  descending  scale  in  Ex.  3 
Do  ;ou  see  any  new  chord? 

Ex.  3. 
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"  Yes,  the  second  chord  is  the  triad  on  the 
third  scale-step:  e."  That  is  called  the 
Mediant  Triad.  What  chord  follows  this 
Mediant?  "The  Subdominant."  This  is 
the  most  common  use  of  the  Mediant:  har- 
monizing the  seventh  scale-step,  descending, 
when  it  is  followed  by  the  sixth  scale-step; 
or,  the  Leading  Tone  followed  by  the  Sub- 
mediant  in  the  melody.  The  Leading  Tone 
is  harmonized  with  the  Mediant  Triad,  and 
the  Submediant  with  the  Subdominant 
harmony. 


Write  and  play  this  descending  scale  in  all  Major  keys. 
Examine  Ex.  4.     What  's  it? 


Ex.4. 
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"It  is  the  Major  Scale  ascending  and  de- 
scending, in  the  bsss,  harmonized  with  a 
chord  for  each  scale-step,  in  the  right  hand." 


Are  any  new  chords  used?     "No,  we  ha\e 
studied  all  of  them." 


Write  and  play  this  ascending  and  descending  bass  scale  in  all  Major  keys. 
Examine  Ex.  5.     What  is  it? 
Ex.  5. 
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"It  is  again  the  Major  Scale,  ascending 
and  descending  in  the  bass;  each  half  is 
harmonized  with  four  chords  in  cadence 
form."  Are  there  any  new  chords?  "The 
Mediant  is  used;  and  in  next  to  the  last 
measure  B  D  F,  the  triad  on  the  seventh 
step  is  used."  That  is  called  the  Leading- 
Tone  Triad.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
tones  of  the  scale  that  are  not  chord-mem- 
bers?   They  are  Passing  Tones. 

Write  and  play  this  combination  in  all 
Major  keys.  Then  write  the  scale  in  the 
bass  with  an  original  harmonization  above — 
either  three  or  four  different  chords. 

The  Chord  Sentence.    In  language,  any 
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combination  of  words,  whether  short  or 
long,  that  is  complete  in  itself,  is  a  Sentence. 
"The  boy  writes"  is  a  sentence.  We  may 
lengthen  the  sentence  by  telling  what  kind 
of  a  boy  it  is,  and  what  he  is  writing,  but 
still  it  remains  a  sentence.  In  music,  any 
combination  of  chords,  whether  short  or 
long,  that  is  complete  in  itself,  is  a  Chord- 
Sentence.  All  cadences  are  Chord-Sen- 
tences. 

The  Technical  or  Harmonic  Names  of 
all  the  scale-steps  are:  One,  Tonic;  two, 
Supertonic;  three,  Mediant;  four,  Sub- 
dominant;  five,  Dominant;  six,  Submediant; 
seven,  Leading-Tone,  and  sometimes  Sub- 
tonic;  eight,  Tonic. 
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1.  Write  a  Cadence  in  Major 
Dominant-Seventh  Chord. 

2.  Write  a  Cadence  in  Minor 
Dominant-Seventh  Chord. 

3.  Write  a  Cadence  in  Major 
Minor-Seventh  Chord. 

4.  Write  a  Cadence  in  Minor 
Diminished-Seventh  Chord. 

5.  Write  a  Cadence  in  Major 
Dominant-Ninth  Chord. 


LESSON  C 
EXAMINATION 

using  the 


using  the 


using 


the 


using  the 


using  the 


6.  Write  a  Cadence  in  Minor  using  the 
Dominant-Ninth  Chord. 


7.  In  how  many  keys  may  one  Dimin- 
ished-Seventh-Chord be  made  to  serve  by 
Enharmonic  change? 

8.  Copy  the  scales  you  wrote  under  Ex. 
1,  2  and  3,  Lesson  XCIX. 

9.  Copy  the  scales  you  wrote  under  Ex. 
4  and  5,  Lesson  XCIX. 

10.  What  are  the  harmonic  names  of  all 
the  scale-steps? 

11.  What  is  a  Chord-Sentence? 

12.  Copy  the  piece  you  wrote  for  Lesson 
XCVIII. 


LESSON  CI 


Turn  to  Ex.  15  in  the  Supplement,  "  Fairy 
Polka"  by  Spindler. 

Listen  to  the  "Fairy  Polka"  by  Spindler. 
With  what  kind  of  period  does  it  begin? 
"  With  a  simple  8-measure  period . "  In  what 
key  is  it?  "In  C."  What  chords  are  used 
throughout  Period  I?  "Tonic,  Dominant- 
Ninth,  and  Dominant-Seventh,  except  in 
measure  7  where  the  Supertonic  is  also  used." 
In  what  key  is  Period  II?  "In  A  Minor." 
What  chord  is  used  in  measure  9?  "The 
Tonic,  with  Passing-Tones  D  and  B."  In 
10?  "The  Subdominant  and  Tonic."  In 
measure  12?  "The  Dominant  and  Tonic." 
How  far  does  Period  II  extend?  "To  Pulse 
2  in  measure  16."  On  what  chord  does  the 
period  close?  "On  E,  the  Dominant  of  A 
Minor.  It  is  only  a  partial  close."  Does  the 
next  period  begin  at  that  place?  "No;  for 
three  measures,  beginning  on  the  and  after 
2  in  measure  16  the  Tonic  and  Dominant  in 
A  Minor  have  a  little  passage  that  leads  into 
a  return  of  Period  I."  Is  Period  I  repeated 
entire?  "Yes."  Then  what  is  the  Form  up 
to  this  point?  "It  is  Small  Three-Part 
Form."  What  effect  does  the  passage  or 
Interlude  of  3  measures  have  on  the  form? 
"None."  What  are  the  small  notes  before 
the  melody  notes  called?  "Grace  notes." 
Do  they  belong  to  the  chord  before  which 
they  are  placed?     "Yes,   they  are  chord- 


members." 

After  the  Double-Bar,  what  do  we  find? 
"A  new  part;  it  must  be  a  Trio."  So  it  is; 
you  remember  it  is  not  always  marked  Trio, 
but  we  must  recognize  it  anyway.  In  what 
key  is  it  in  relation  to  the  first  part?  "  In  F, 
the  Subdominant  of  C."  Do  you  find  any 
new  chords?  "  Not  any."  What  comes  after 
the  period  in  F?  "A  passage  of  four  meas- 
ures leading  back  to  Period  I;  a  scale-like 
passage  with  some  Passing-Tones."  Is  the 
first  part  then  repeated,  as  in  our  other 
piece  with  Trio?  "  Only  Period  I  is  repeated ; 
in  the  '  Song  of  the  Anvil '  Period  I  and 
Period  II  were  both  repeated."  Then  this 
piece  has  an  Abbreviated  Return.  Is  it  a 
Primary  or  a  Binary  Form,  can  you  tell? 
"  It  is  a  Binary,  for  it  has  a  Trio."  Then  it  is 
Small,  because  the  periods  are  of  8  measures; 
Three-Part,  because  the  first  part  has  three 
periods;  Binary,  because  it  has  a  Trio;  with 
Abbreviated  Return,  because  only  Period  I 
is  repeated  instead  of  the  whole  first  part. 
Is  that  clear? 

Notice  Period  II  and  Interlude  II;  what 
do  you  find?  "Part  of  the  way  we  have 
Unison."  Unison  is  often  used  in  Passages 
and  is  very  effective  if  not  used  too  much. 
Study  the  Interlude  carefully,  and  write  a 
Passage,  using  this  one  as  a  model. 
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Write  a  composition  with  Grace-Notes  Ninth  chord,  use  it  only  with  the  ninth  as 
and  Unison,  in  Small  Three-Part-Binary  highest  tone,  for  the  present.  Also  use  a 
Form.     If  you  wish  to  use  the  Dominant-     second  Interlude. 

LESSON  cm 


Turn  to  the  Supplement,  Ex.  5,  "Spring 
Song"  by  Gurlitt.  Listen  and  watch  while 
it  is  being  played.  "  It  has  two  periods  ex- 
actly alike,  and  an  Interlude  of  four  measures 
between  the  two  periods."  Do  you  know  what 

form  it  is?    "  No,  we  have  not  had  anything 
like  it."    A  period  merely  repeated,  even  if 

there  is  an  Interlude  between,  does  not  give 

rise  to  a  higher  form;    it  still  remains  one 

period.    It  might  even  have  an  Introduction 

and  a  Coda;  but  if  there  is  only  one  period 

it  is  called  a  Unitary  Form.     In  the  "  Spring 

Song"  the  Interlude  and  second  period  are 

again  repeated  by  means  of   Repeat  Dots; 


still  it  remains  a  Unitary  Form.  It  is  like 
several  stanzas  of  the  same  hymn  repeated 
with  Interludes  between.  Is  "Wilder 
Reiter"  a  Unitary  Form?    Why  not? 

Is  the  Grace-Note  in  measure  3  in  "Spring 
Song"  a  member  of  the  chord?  "No,  it  is 
not."  When  a  Grace-Note  is  on  the  very 
next  degree  above  its  Principal  Note,  it  is  a 
whole  or  half  step,  according  to  the  Scale. 
If  below  the  principal  tone,  it  generally  is  a 
half  step. 

Write  a  Unitary  Form,  using  any  devices 
for  lengthening  you  may  wish. 


1.  Where  is  Period  I  in  Ex.  15  of  the  Sup- 
plement? 

2.  Where  is  Period  II  in  Ex.  15  of  the  Sup- 
plement? 

3.  What  do  you  find  in  measures  16-20? 

4.  What  comes  next? 

5.  What  is  the  name  of  the  part  after  the 
Double-Bar? 

6.  In  what  relation  does  it  stand  to  the 


LESSON  CIV 
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part  before  the  Double-Bar? 


7.  What  comes  after  this  part? 
kind  of  return  of  Part  I  is  there? 


What 


8.  What  is  the  full  name  of  the  Form  of 
this  piece? 

9.  What  are  Grace-Notes?  Unison?  Copy 
the  piece  you  wrote  for  Lesson  CII. 

10.  What  is  a  Unitary  Form?    Copy  the 
piece  you  wrote  for  last  lesson. 


Of  what  does  a  Triad  consist? 
tones  at  intervals  of  a  third." 


LESSON  CV 
"Three 


"C 


With  how  many  different  kinds  of  triads 
are  we  acquainted?  "Three:  Major,  Minor, 
and  Diminished."    (Lesson  LXXIII.) 

What  kind  of  thirds  are  there  in  a  Major 
Triad?    "A  large  and  a  Small." 

Give  me  a  Major  Triad  on  C.    "CEG." 

What  kind  of  thirds  are  there  in  a  Minor 
Triad?    "A  Small  and  a  Large." 

Give  me  a  Minor  Triad  on  C.    "C  Eb  G." 

What  kind  of  thirds  are  there  in  a  Di- 
minished Triad?    "Two  Small." 


Give  me  a  Diminished  Triad  on  C. 
Eb,  Gb." 

Give  me  the  Triad  on  1  in  C  Major 
Scale.  Is  it  Major  or  Minor?  "CEG, 
Major  Triad." 

On  2.    "D  F  A,  Minor  Triad." 

"EGB,  Minor  Triad." 

"F  AC,  Major  Triad." 

"GBD,  Major  Triad." 

"A  C  E,  Minor  Triad." 

"B  D  F,  Diminished  Triad." 

What  is  the  Triad  on  1  in  A  Minor?  "A 
C  E,  Minor." 

On  2.    "B  D  F,  Diminished." 


On  3. 
On  4. 
On  5. 
On  6. 
On  7. 
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On  3.     "CE  G#;   that  is  different  from 
any  we  have  had." 

Are  the  thirds  in  the  Triad  CEG#  Large 
or  Small?    "  They  are  both  Large." 

Is  the  Triad  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
Major  Triad?    "One  half  step  larger." 

This   is   called   the   Augmented   Triad; 
which  means  A  triad  made  larger. 

What  kind  of  thirds  are  there  in  the  Aug- 
mented Triad?    "Two  Large  Thirds." 

Where  did  we  find  this  Augmented  Triad? 
"On  3  in  the  Minor  Scale." 

What  is  the  Triad  on  4  in  A  Minor?    "D 
F  A,  Minor." 

On  5?    "EGfB,  Major." 

On  6?    "F  AC,  Major." 

On  7?    "G#  B  D,  Diminished." 

How  many   Major   triads  in  the  Major 
Scale?    "Three,—  on  1,4,  5." 

How  manv  Minor  triads  in  the  Major 
Scale?    "Three,— on  2,  3,  6." 

How   many   Diminished   Triads    in    the 
Major  Scale?   "One  on  7." 

How   many   Minor   triads   in  the  Minor 
Scale?    "Two,  on  land  4." 


Ex.  3. 


How  many  Major  triads   in   the    Minor 
Scale?     "Two,  on  5  and  6." 

How  many  diminished  triads  in  the  Minor 
Scale?    "Two,  on  2  and  on  7." 

What   else   is   there?     "An   Augmented 
Triad  on  3." 


Ex.  1. 
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Study  the  markings  under  the  triads. 
How  is  a  Major  Triad  marked?  A  Minor? 
A  Diminished?    An  Augmented? 

Write  out  the  triads  with  their  markings 
in  all  Major  and  Minor  Keys. 

Learn  to  play  Ex.  3  on  the  keyboard. 
Name  each  chord  aloud,  as  you  play  it.  Say: 
C  Augmented,  C  Major,  C  Minor,  C  Di- 
minished, B  Augmented,  B  Major,  B  Minor, 
B  Diminished,  etc.,  through  the  entire  ex- 
ercise. 
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These  triads  must  now  be  practiced  in  arpeggio  form,  in  all  three  positions.    Name  each 
arpeggio  as  it  is  played. 

Augmented.  Major. 
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The   Augmented    Triad   sounds  well  when  used  between  the  Tonic  and  Subdominant 
Triads,  as  in  Ex.  5. 

(a)  (b) 


Ex.  5. 
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Why  does  it  sound  so  much  better  at  (b)  than  at  (a)? 

The  Minor  Scale  can  not  be  harmonized      the  triad  on  III  in  Minor  is  augmented,  and 
with  chords  on  the  same  scale-steps  as  the      does  not  sound  well  in  this  connection. 
Major  Scale  in  Ex.  3,  Lesson  XCIX,  because 


SEVENTH  CHORDS.     PRINCIPAL  AND  SECONDARY 


The  Dominant-Seventh  and  the  Dimin- 
ished Seventh  Chords  are  Principal  Sev- 
enth Chords.  The  Dominant-Seventh 
Chord  consists  of  a  Major  Triad  and  a 
Large  Third.  The  Diminished  Seventh 
Chord  consists  of  a  Diminished  Triad  and 
a  Small  Third. 

All  other  Seventh  Chords  are  Secondary. 
There  are  five  kinds:  Major  Triad  with 
Large  Seventh,  found  on  1  and  4  in  Major 
Scale,  and  6  in  the  Minor. 

Minor  Triad  with  Small  Seventh,  found 
on  2,  3,  and  6  in  Major,  and  on  4  in  Minor. 

Diminished  Triad  with  Small  Seventh, 
found  on  7  in  Major  and  on  2  in  Minor. 

Minor  Triad  with  Large  Seventh,  found 
on  1  in  Minor. 


Augmented  Triad  with  Large  Seventh, 
found  on  3  in  Minor. 

The  Dominant  Seventh  Chord  built  on 
C,  is:  C  E  G  Bb. 

The  Diminished  Seventh  Chord  on  C,  is: 
C  Eb  Gb  Bbb. 

The  Major  Triad  with  Large  Seventh  is: 
C  EG  B. 

The  Minor  Triad  with  Small  Seventh  is: 
C  Eb  G  Bb. 

The  Diminished  Triad  with  Small  Seventh 
is:  CEb  Gb  Bb. 

The  Minor  Triad  with  Large  Seventh  is: 
CEb  G  B. 

The  Augmented  Triad  with  Large  Seventh 
is:  CEG#B. 

Write  the  principal  and  Secondary  Sev- 
enth Chords  in  the  keys  of  G  and  F,  and 
explain  their  structure. 


SEVENTH-CHORDS  IN  ARPEGGIO  FORM 

The  Dominant-Seventh  and  the  Dimin-     as  arpeggios  in  all  positions,  in  all  keys,  as 
ished  Seventh  Chords  should  be  practiced     follows: 

Ex.  6. 

Kev  of  C.        Dominant  Seventh.  , 
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Diminished  Seventh. 
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DECEPTIVE  CADENCE 

When  at  the  close  of  a  Section  or  Phrase  tive  Cadence  results.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  Dominant-Seventh  Chord  resolves  into  the  varieties  of  Deceptive  Cadence  possible, 
some  other  chord  than  the  Tonic,  a  Decep-     A  few  of  the  more  common  cases  are  given. 


Ex.7. 

Dominant  Seventh  to  Supertonic 

4-= 


Dominant  Seventh  to  Mediant. 


Dominant  Saventh  to  Subdominant. 
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Dominant  Seventh  to  Submediant. 
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OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  MINOR  SCALE 

Besides  the  Normal  and  the  Harmonic,  except  the  third,  in  ascending.    The  third  is 

there  are  several  other  Minor  Scales  in  use.  a  Small  Third,  as  in  the  Minor  Scale.     In 

The  most  important  one  is  called  the  Mel-  descending,  this  scale  follows  the  signature. 

odic.     This  scale  is  like  the  Parallel  Major,  As: 
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Write  this  Melodic  Minor  Scale  in  all  keys. 


There  are  a  number  of  Minor  Scales  that 
i.  re  Mixed — part  being  like  the  Harmonic, 
and  part  like  the  Melodic.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  a  special  study  of  these,  as 
they  can  easily  be  analyzed  if  Harmonic 
and  Melodic  Scales  are  understood. 

However,  there  is  still  another  Minor 
Scale.  It  is  used  in  Gipsy  music  and  is 
called  the  Hungarian  Gipsy  Minor.  It  is 
vike   the   Harmonic,   with  the  fourth  tone 


sharped. 
Ex.  2. 
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Write  the  Hungarian  Minor  Scale  in  all 
keys.  What  kind  of  interval  is  there  be- 
tween 3  and  4?  6  and  7?  2  and  3?    4  and  5? 

7  and  8? 
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THE  CHROMATIC  SCALE 


The  Chromatic  Scale  is  one  that  con- 
sists entirely  of  half-steps.  It  is  written  in 
a  variety   of  ways.     The   plan   commonly 

Ex.3.     Planl. 


employed  uses  sharps  in  ascending,  and  flats 
in  descending.     As: 
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According  to  Marx,  the  greatest  author-      tion.    It  is  the  same  ascending  and  descend- 
ity  on  harmony,  Plan  II  is  the  correct  nota-     ing: 

Ex.  4.     Plan  II. 


Other  writers  prefer  Plan  III,   in  which 
all  seconds,  thirds,  sixths,  and  sevenths  are 

Ex.  5.     Plan  III. 
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used  both  large  and  small,  and  the  fourth  is 
augmented : 
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Notice  that  Plan  I  requires  ten  acciden-  vary  with  the  key  used.     It  is  not  possible 

tals;    Plan  II  requires  thirteen;    and  Plan  to  give  an  unvarying  rule  for  the  spelling  of 

III,  fifteen.     In  actual  practice,  most  com-  the  Chromatic  Scale. 

posers  notate  the  Chromatic  Scale  in  such  Write  four  Chromatic  Scales  according  to 

a  way  that  it  will  require  the  smallest  num-  Plan  I;  four  according  to  Plan  II;  and  four 

ber  of  accidentals.     Hence  the  scheme  will  according  to  Plan  III. 

OTHER  SCALES 


The  Whole-Step  Scale  is  used  to  some 
extent  in  modern  music.  As  its  name  im- 
plies, in  it  all  tones  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  whole  step — there  being  no  half- 
steps  whatever.     As: 

Ex.  6. 
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How  many  tones  are  there  in  a  Whole- 
Step  Scale?  "Six."  Hence  it  is  also  called 
a  Six-Tone  Scale.  How  manv  triads  does  it 
contain?     "Six." 

Build  a  Chord  on  each  tone. 

What  is  the  first       one?  C  E  G#. 

"    "    second    "  D  F#  A#. 

"    "    third       "  EGfC. 

"    "    fourth     "  F#  Aft  D. 

"    "    fifth        "  G#  C  E. 

"    "    sixth       "  Afi  D  F#. 


How  are  all  these  chords  built?  "Each 
one  is  an  Augmented  Triad,  but  only  the 
first  two  are  in  the  direct  form — the  other 
four  are  inversions."  Can  you  find  any 
other  peculiarity  about  this  scale  and 
chords?  "  Every  other  scale  we  have  studied 
has  as  many  triads  as  it  has  tones.  But  the 
Whole-Step  Scale  has  only  two  triads.  The 
other  four  chords  are  merely  inversions  of 
the  first  two  chords. 

Write  the  Whole-Step  Scale  and  chords 
beginning  on  each  letter:   a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g. 

The  Scotch  Scale  is  most  interesting. 
It  consists  of  five  tones  only:  the  1,  2,  3,  5, 
and  6  of  the  Major  Scale.  It  lacks  the 
fourth  and  seventh  tones,  consequently  con- 
tains no  half-steps.  It  is  the  scale  of  bag- 
pipe melodies. 

Ex.8. 
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Write  the  Scotch  Scale  in  every  key. 
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Scotch  music  uses  both  the  Scotch  Scale  Scotch  Scale  for  the  melody,  but  the  usual 
and  other  scales.  The  following  period  from  major  scale  chords,  with  fourth  and  seventh, 
the  "Gaelic  Dance"  by  Hipsher  uses  the      in  the  accompaniment. 


Ex.  1. 


GAELIC  DANCE. 
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The  Scotch  Scale  is  sometimes  called  the  Sanford,  is  written  according  to  this  plan. 

"Five-Tone  Scale."     It  is  also  called  the  The  four-measure  period  and  two-measure 

"Black  Key  Scale,"  because  it  is  possible  to  Coda  from  this  composition,   are  given  in 

play   a    composition    employing   this    scale  Ex.  2.    An  adaptation  of  the  Drone  Bass  is 

only,  on  the  black  keys  without  a  single  used, 
white  one.     "Five   Little  Scotchmen"   by 


Ex.  2. 


FIVE  LITTLE  SCOTCHMEN. 


Sanford. 
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Write  a  short  composition  employing  either  the  Scotch  Scale  alone,  or  in  connection 
with  the  Major  Scale. 
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The  Minuet  is  an  ancient  Dance-Form 
that  was  used  and  developed  by  Haydn, 
and  after  that  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven  as 
well  as  by  numberless  other  composers.  It 
is  always  in  Binary  Form — Large,  Small  or 
Irregular  2-Part-Binary-Form,  or  3-Part- 
Binary-Form. 

Turn  to  Ex.  16  in  the  Supplement,  "Min- 
uet in  G"  by  Beethoven.  There  is  but  little 
in  this  Minuet  which  our  previous  study 
does  not  explain.  The  first  part,  or  Minuet 
proper,  is  in  Two-Part-Primary-Form;  so 
also  is  the  Trio. 

When  the  first  part  of  the  Minuet  is 
played  over  again,  the  separate  parts  are 
not  repeated.  Often  when  Beethoven  used 
the  term  "  D.  C. "  instead  of  reprinting  the 
first  part,  he  added  the  words  "senza  repe- 
tizione" — which  means,  "Repeat  from  ti"» 


beginning  but  do  not  repeat  the    separate 

parts." 

What  is  the  key-relationship  between  the 
first  part  and  the  Trio  in  Ex.  16?  "They 
are  in  the  same  key;  both  in  the  key  of  G." 
Having  the  Trio  in  the  same  key  as  the  other 
parts  is  quite  common  with  Beethoven.  To 
keep  the  tonality  from  becoming  monoto- 
nous, Beethoven  changes  key  at  the  close 
of  the  first  period,  as  you  will  see,  and  also 
at  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  the  Trio. 
Such  a  period  is  called  Open  Period;  it  is 
not  really  complete  as  it  does  not  close  in 
its  own  key,  though  it  makes  a  perfect  close 
in  the  new  key. 

Write  a  Minuet  with  the  same  scheme  of 
keys  as  in  the  Minuet  in  G.  The  Minuet  is 
always  in  Triple  Measure. 


EXAMINATION 


1.  How  many  different  kinds  of  Triads 
are  there? 

2.  Give  a  list  of  the  Triads  in  the  Major 
Scale  and  mark  them. 

3.  Give  a  list  of  the  Triads  in  the  Minor 
Scale  and  mark  them. 

4.  What   new   Triad   have   we   learned? 
Give  an  example  of  its  use  in  Key  of  G. 

5.  Write  by  memory  a  list  of  all  Triads  as 
found  in  Ex.  3,  Lesson  CV. 

6.  How  many  Principal  Seventh-Chords 
are  there?    Give  examples. 

7.  How  many  Secondary  Seventh-Chords 
are  there?    Give  an  example  of  each. 

8.  Explain  Deceptive  Cadence,  and  give 
an  example. 

9.  Write  Melodic  Minor  Scales  in  C,  F#, 
Ab,  B. 

10.  Write   the   Hungarian    Gipsy    Minor 
Scale  in  keys  of  C,  E,  G,  F. 


11.  Write  the  Whole-Tone  Scale  on  F. 
Also  write  all  the  triads  it  contains. 

12.  Write  the  Chromatic  Scale  according 
to  three  plans,  beginning  on  C. 

13.  Then  write  it  beginning  on  F#,  and 
on  Db,  and  explain  your  plans. 

14.  Write  the  Scotch  Scale  on  D.  What 
scale  is  it  that  uses  only  the  black  keys? 
Write  out  that  scale. 

15.  Copy  the  piece  you  wrote  using  the 
Scotch  Scale. 

16.  Can  the  Augmented  Triad  be  used  in 
harmonizing  the  descending  Minor  Scale? 

17.  What  is  a  Minuet,  and  what  is  the 
Form  of  the  Minuet  in  G,  by  Beethoven? 

18.  What  is  the  difference  between  Open 
and  Closed  Periods? 

19.  Copy  the  Minuet  you  wrote  for  Les- 
son CVIII. 


SUPPLEMENT 


The  following  examples  are  used  in  the  study  of 

Harmonic  Analysis  and  as  models  in  composi- 
tion. Students  completing  COMPOSITION  FOR  BE- 
GINNERS will  have  written  a  composition  in  the  style 
of  each  of  the  numbers  included  in  this  volume. 
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COMPOSITION  FOR  BEGINNERS 


Ex.  1. 


Moderate.  J 
I.  A     ^ 


54. 


f=l 


l^-fet: 


-^_ 


CINDERELLA. 

(  Adapted.) 


:t 


-^ 


■PF 


^ 


4= 


Slater. 


-&- 


¥ 


:t: 


-# — h 


-1 

9 — 

i 

\A     ^ 

a 

fe 

&                P 

H 

— i 

_(»__• 

» 

• 

— Is— * 

/<3     * 

1 

V 

it    i 

s 

7 

9 

1 »— 

10 

1 m~ 

11 

1— 

12 

1 *— 

C-" 

1. 

j  f  r 

'  F  g_ 

— 1 — ^ — P— 

^—F      f 

1 — 

• 

— F— 

~d — w~ 

— F — 

r 

»    r    r 

•     F     1 

•     i 

• 

•  ' 

•    r 

k 

V 

u    ' 

1 


-*2- 


19 


S 


t=± 


=F 


-s>--*~ 


20 


^— # 


AA2 


l h 


12 


H # ; 

v=tzztz 


:t: 


t: 


:t: 


22 


-# — — 


:t: 


^ 


23 


<$>- 


24 


25 


I 


26 


* 


=1=; 


:t: 


27 


:t: 


28 


t: 


F— » 


±=f= 


29 


=f 


i— 


30 


-i — I 


f5^ 

^^^ 

j 

•K 

31 

32 

^r= 

N» 

/5>   ~ 

•K 
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Ex.2. 


SHEPHERD'S  SONG. 


Andantino  con  moto.  m.m.    rs=  152. 
I.  A  _. ^     ,  ' 


#— t- 


s 


-0— *9 


r: 


*>    i 


A 


* 


q=^ 


_j_#_^_# 


# F  J 


I— 1— t 


3       4 


^—  •— #" 


#F 


#-f_=f: 


■i — i- 


^ 


t 


Fr.  Behr. 


=t 


4:=P 


# — F-, 


-^ 


:p: 


:q=q=T 


3       4 


_, — # 1 0 J 0 — J— #-  — +—0 — -u — 0 

■#•   3    ■#■    ,     2    s    •        ♦    _    T 


5- 


5       3       4 


9    *    •»  ^r 


— •— ^— • 


•0-      3      ■#•  „  T       3       • 


1 


^z — _j — # — ^ — 0 _ — 0 — ^ — # —  _^ — # — 9 — 0 —  ^   •   ^ — 
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Ex.  3. 


COMPOSITION  FOR  BEGINNERS 
THE  BEAUTIFUL  EASTER  MORN. 


Moderate 


GUBLITT. 


^ 


^ 


•^ 


^y 


j—m-  9—i    *^7#    «t7# — ♦ 
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Ex.4. 


THE  TRAVELER'S  SONG. 


Moderato. 


Theodor  Oesten,  Op.  61. 
AA 


§3SE 


legato. 


H — 


■+-- 


9t=EE* 


4= 


t: 


tz 


^zzq: 


-H- 


-4- 


-i — #- 


*— • 


4        5 


zt: 


-*-* 


±= 


-i — 


T—  4= 


:^tzz^i 


* 


t 


AA2 


i 


(H.)(B) 

pi 


5 
3 


H h 


t=±: 


*— « 


* 


15 


§1 


16 


f 


■+— 


— i a — i ■ 

_L_fL-L_L: 


±— • 1 


-i 1- 


17 


-f— 

-a- 


i — i- 

— •- 


* 


18 


*=±=?E 


4 

a- 


q=i=q: 


r 1 — *- 

#-•  t-  C  a 

4— U-L=t= 


(AA2) 
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COMPOSITION  FOR  BEGINNERS 


Ex.  5 


SPRING  SONG. 


Fingered  and  analyzed  by  A.  H.  H. 
I.  A     Andantino. 
i J 


%m 


&=K 


I 


V  9™z\ 


n^ 


F-# *-»• 


:^=§p 


050. 


, — i — r- 


-WT—+ 


0 #^_#_^_#_ 

i i * w. 


-I l 


GURLITT. 

AA 


irzk: 


-+■#•1       -+•  -£■#■        -H-#"  -i*  -+•  -H-"#-        —»■■#■ 


*** 


&* 


i— 


:p^ 


-y- 


H h 


1 1- 


*-# 


jtZJt 


-I — I — 1 — I — I- 


±-#- 


-H 9- 

V — 


-i 1 1- 


v ^r 


f 


mf 


*  •      1  9 \  •  -+$ 


¥k}  ?  *  ff 


(I.)(A) 


*fc 


i  a  i- 


-i — •> — #■ 


-<+— — 


10 


:^-:-^~T 


1K 


S=5=^ 


11 


^E£^35 


•$*-'    '* 


2fe 


12 


2> 


-*-*- 


*2 


(AA) 


PH 


F-» F-# 


13 


■y- 


1 — *- 


— I— # 1     g     9- 

•9-  -+    * 


i * 


H 1- 


d #" 


14 


-P-c 


-M 


i1  J_JJ 


#— •—*-+ 


+— 


15 


-i 1 1 1 1- 


^-#--j-^ 


H *  -9 


16 


< — •— 1 — \ 


IfeS^ 


4» 


17 


^m 


1 ! * 


;    1     ^Y~T~      1 


JtlZZW^Jt 


18 


SS 


I     I     I 


-9 >■ 


*-F 


19 


-P- < P-f 


4^.  *  4  d  •    -^fzlj:0-  -zt*-0-^ 


d  .   X  1 


rfe 


20 


>"/* 


— i — r 
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Ex.  6. 


S 


4b 


LA 


MINUET  IN   G. 

B 


J.  S.  Bach. 


II.  AA 


E 


* — i — i- 


a^#^#- 


^ 


§fcf£ 


i*^— I P"*r 

-i 1-—— I — I 1— I- 


4  2       1 


^t±3t 


i  i  u 

Z2  ~ 


~1  I' 


H 1 1- 


•^~* 


12. •. 


-4— \-4-U — = — 

-m— m  f 


— i — i — i- 


J  J  J  J 


^-: 


=± 


^ 


it 

mf 

At 


f  ,F^#jjr 


5 

I     )       II 


-££ 


i: 


I 


h#-4 


.^_  #.^_  # 


6  p  efo'm. 

i  n  i  i 


-I — I — J- 


T^ 


* 


4<V 


I     III  J    {' 


*—"* 


h 


-ffl. 


*#-+ 


-^- 


ji 


-£2— (2- 


s=i !" 


FT» 


-F" 0— -f-FV- # 


-h-#+-l— h-h 


t^r 


.£2 


I       I 


_fi»W^ 


i— f— f 


"^  J    '    '    '    I  d  J 


10 


M 


^'^. 


12  A2 


I 


* 


— 1 — I — I — I— 


9  m  -1  ^Jt, 


H 1 1- 


*•*'*»; 


11 


^ 


j^i 


I3L 


i 


H— * 


H 1- 


12    p 

3,    I    I    ■ 


=?2=^J 


-i — I— 1— i — 1— i- 


13 


^t^ 


I  J     J  J 


jSL. 


=f 


4 h 


H— f 


14 


JSS. 


PP 


-PP 


H 1— ' 1- 

-j— f   I   I 


15 


i 


zz: 


=^-h 


=^ 


35 


1 


Ex.  7. 


FIRST  PERIOD  OF  MUSETTE  IN  D. 


A    _ 


J.  S.  Bach. 


F# 


^ 


§3^ 


9£ 


p 


_J_ 

-#- 


=t 


-f— 


:t: 


f# 


f# 


H L 


*-«  7        * #- 


m/" 


•         • 


•         • 


_#_*_r m # 


£e* 


AA  — 


3f=± 


*_, 


*  # 


f 


m 


±: 


f  # 


*-* 


-\ h 


^    •-*— •— * 


mf 


V>  r    «— # 
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COMPOSITION  FOR  BEGINNERS 


Ex.  8. 


THE  ORIOLE'S  LULLABY. 


Intro. 

Andante,  m.m.  J—100. 


Edward  Ellswobth  Hipsher. 
Moderaio.    J  m  —60. 


[%£mm 


9t 


~*»zfed: 


•^  * 


€— ffl— €- 


Zr&Z 


12 


1 

-721 


-*-**H=**- 


13 


1  m  m1?  m 

-#-F—» — I 1 


it: 


ii 


■*-*r±*r 


14 


-3#- 

l-#- 


-*-+=*-*- 


15 


^zs: 


#^L 


It 


-J TT+H U 


i#fli'*«* 

16 


ss: 


£: 


k^H 


)-* 


■v-a- 


17 

5 


^t=E 


*■ h 


1 


-H 


*"*- 


-*d" 


18 
321 


-4- 


=1 


*-*-i-X-*- 


-m- 


19 


/^ 


*=* 


-\ h 


1- 


*-*" 


s: 


-s- 


20 


•0-  •&• 


1SL 


«: 


-*-<s— 


is: 


I 


ii 


4 3      4      5  


X 


21   mf  e  con  iin  poco  piu 

1 £2— 


'gssg 


^s 


-©>- 


-t- 


:0: 


t- — r 

mosso.  22 


5-3»- 


^ 


-«- 


-t- 


d 


-r-tflH 1 h- 


t-^ri 


23 


S> 


-^-+ 


* 


24 


3     4 


hr 


~&-\  b-W*— 
-i 1-3— — j — — 1-* 


3M& 


tznt± 


25 


2-#-  ■#■ 


-I 1 1 _u 
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I 


I 


3<S 


-4 


-h- 

26 


-2^?     # 


it 


plE^Eg 


:izt 


=f 


27 


~4- 


&=£ 


#=^e 


=?a 


*= 


&- . 

1    28 
-6 — ig- 


<S> 


=^^" 


-<5>- 


4       3      4      5 


29 
5 


i*L 


t: 


i 


30 


r 


-&— t- 


-cS>— f— <5>- 


t- 


12 


i 


=F 


T 


X-Xt^X-X' 


p 


37 


9*=F 


:t: 


^4 


- — # •- 

38 


-^= 


r4- 


:r: 


X'X^X-X 


39 


-5# 


l  jf 


H 1 — 


=£ 


XX  JXX 


40 


#-^z 


t- 


-f- 


-x-x 


=r 


41 


^_a 


i 


9* 


-x-x-n-x-x-j- 


42 


:^: 


-f»- 


==f 


X-X^X-X^i- 


43 
-4— 


^=P^ 


H 1 h 


-fSL 


x-x 


3^3=4 


■•— fia — #- 
44       ^ 


4 


-x-x— ,-X-X 


&ff 


t 


-4— 


45 


*=* 


#-<2 


:fc 


XHX-^-X-X 


=f 


49 


S 


-x-x 


.x-x 


47 


/" 


9:^ 


s^rf 


:t 


3= 


:t: 


-x-x- 


=4 


4 
2 
4- 


48  1T 


321 


X-X-+X-X- 


49 
3 


^1 


-fSL 


=£ 


4 


^iX-^XlX-h 


50 


-*2- 


=i 


x^j-x-x^- 


51 

-4- 


#-^ 


Coda. 

-fi 1 

"i 

1          1 

1 

-^                  p 

*v    XX J   x-x-d- 

-X-X  J     XX-J- 

XXX  J  . 

73   • 

^=     X-X  —  f 

v  J            1           2 

2        '  2 

2 

52  morendo. 

53 

54 

ppp 

-^     56 

k^* 

)•        . 

N»    S»        H      • 

y     ^  • 

rJ    • 

cK.    £ 

1 ^-*- — 

«^-t 

-1 
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COMPOSITION  FOR  BEGINNERS 


Ex.  9. 

Tempo  dl  Marcia. 
I.  A 


TRIUMPHAL   MARCH. 


Theodor  Oesten,  Op.  61,  No.  7. 

AA 

: 


13 


9* 


f_f_f_* 


-I 1 r 


3 

tf5 


1= 

14 


E£ 


-# #- 


V^S1 


-0 — l- 


15 


it: 


?^ 


if    16 

-£-#-•-#--#- 
-•-•4#-#- 

-9-W£9-p- 


t±±d*± 


Ex.  10. 


ECOSSAISE. 


I.  A  Allegretto 


::*-2— 3^ 


Z 


9^^= 


*  # 


dzt: 


2     1 


— &- 


-# — • 


JS. •  _J|_ 


3  J 


L.  von  Beethoven. 
AA 


tet 


*fe£ 


ti-i: 


** 
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II.  B 

— «* 


H 1- 


_-+— I— I— H— I— Jjj- 


/• 


Hf- 


r- 


±z 


10 


I: 


tta 


ii 


^y 


12 


* 


13.        ^Z 

-F    -F       -F 

-i h 


-• — »- 


eee; 


v- 


F— ^ 


-i — \- 
-» — »- 


14. 


t: 


Y 


*=*: 


i 

5 


1 
4 


trt 


r: 


I 


13    4 


^•w 


-t — -+- 


15  P 


-#H #- 


-) (- 


t= 


^  "*f-i 


16 


**=•: 


Ex.  11. 


i 


if. 


Allegretto. 
I.  A 

4  3      4      £. 


3~£fl* 


/> 


^m 


DANCE. 


?!**tl^ 


:t 


4— I— (— I— f- 


±±± 


i=i 


-I I- 


^Z—*± 


-t— !—(—(- 


+H— •— f- 


-\ — i — i — i —  i — u 


i— « 


zpcza. 


1- 


*n 


#-#- 


B 


F.  Schubert. 
3 


i — I — i — f — F- 


i — i    i    '    I    I — 

3      •  —  • 

0—9— 


iff 


-t—»- 


^-i      i      i      r- 
F  I      I      I      \ 


I      I      I 


_ 


4     .— 
"»— * 


t- 


-' h 


-) h 


?fl^ 


-\ — t— i- 


\— \—  \—  >- 


il~ 


-t— * 


-F—  F 
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COMPOSITION  FOR  BEGINNERS 


Ex.  12. 


WILDER  REITER. 


I.  A    Lebhaft 
3 


2    4  2        4 

■     1     . 


fcti-£ 


-I— v— (■ 


-I f 


9±^|^jg± 


3T_? 


*/* 


-*^- 


-4    l 


=f 


*m9 


ill 


H 1- 


H (- 


*f         3 

**P — f-P-^- 


*-£ 


i— !-# 


Schumann. 
AA 


?=•=¥-*- 


2  1  *^ 


2    4  2       4 

r-i-: 


V^zi-* 


^Mzz^z?: 


f-^ 


F^r 


-I 1- 


>f 


-4  l 


^^r9 


1 0 0 ^-f- 


-#iH 


I — ,-J — i_l— I- 

lUH-«-#-H— I- 


*f7  4  3 


-^-^- 


-t 1 1 > 


£=&S=fc?i 


.   8 

-0 F-»— 


V- 

2 

5 


a 

5 

II.  A2 


Wtf^ 


*"3 


I— a  1111 


1       ^r\ :       I 

-+— F-M— h- 4 


-i-M- 


4 
1 

-4- 


4    3 
2     1 


*=t* 


-^Hr- 


10 
2-0-  4  #•■#• 


^ 


JiA 


zdnL:*: 


-#-#- 


ii 
i 


-i- 


»f 


>f 


-mzf 


4    o     3 

\m — <—   -^ 


AA  2 

5 


4 

1 


rt 


*-* 


12 


-t — i- 


*±* 


^-"-il-"?-1?- 


*S 


13 


2 


il#    '    0 


-I — i — >- 


4    3 
2     1 


—*-*** 


aa 


14 

■ — 0- 


-I—  h  _ 
— < — ( — 1 — 


I^Sit 


'f 


-4— *-N 


:*=tt^^i 


-0 0-0- 


15 


9JE? 


I — I — 1 — I— I—  F- 


«/ 


5       4    3 

IS? 


12  A3 


.16 
1  4  2 

-+— F-i — y— 


-1 — i- 


1- 


m/1" 


-^ 


5 


2    4    12 


17 


-Pv— 


♦  * 


^^ 


-F. F-I- 

-4— 1 — 1 1 1 — F- 


*f 


18 

44 


-^m*. 


1     >"Mf 


9 


*"i* 


f^    '    I    1 

:_F„« 1 i_ 


*f  19  1   i 


2  3 


W- 


i 


-1 — t 


tt&h* 


.     AA3     3 a    4       2        4 


4_ 


20. 


-# — 0. 


9;-^*f-^ 


at 


.  1  .- 


'  I  _j  p-r-- 


-#-=-+ 


i— 


21 


3 


-JLy-ay — N**-^- 


w-rf-k 


if  22 


-*^r 


=r 


1  1 

-3—3 


~i ; * "A— ifl. 


^M>9 


— 1 — * 


•f*  2  3 

1 l-r 1 ! ^— 


±=tt 


H 1 1 


-v— 


24 


-*f_ 


irfz?_5± 


^-i- 


3  2    3 
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Ex.  13. 


Grave. 
LA 


:lz_a_3_a„3 


DOLLY'S  FUNERAL. 

From  Album  for  the  Young.     Tschaikowsky. 


mm 
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COMPOSITION  FOR  BEGINNERS 


Ex.  14. 


SONG  OF  THE  ANVIL. 


Intro.  Moderato.  m.m.  J=108. 


(  IMPROMPTU.) 


Pierre  Renard. 


4^5 


M      M 


M     *: 


M      M 


n 


4t 


tsj 


i^ 


+- 


A 


9f-y-af-v- 


-tssr 


7   ^   7   k- 


j- 


^rw 


I 


ieief 


mf     .  5 


at 


** 


i 


1 1 1 1 1 


-*±i*3t 


PI 


Jt 


6 
* 


:t: 


3- 


r-* 


'-f- 


,    •  ■    znz:_g_. 


Jtts^- 


K^     ^ 


D 

5 


— I> 1 — I 1 — i h- F-F-^y^ "-h — l y    M    I 


24 


gsjiea 
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](ma*u 


Trio. 
IIL  E3  ^ 

1  2 

1: 


5    4    1 


5  4 

2   *        1     . 


t*=?=#* 


f 


f_f 


■*-*- 


-#H 1 #- 


-I i h 


-F— I f— 


ft 


^^irft 


VV— «f- 


1 


:t: 


_f_ — (_ 


2   •        14 

*p-JL 


3 

1 


2        1 


^  V  «r^ 


SfW— sf- 


f * 


£ 


T 


S=# 


-#-H 


•^ 


5  5 

-1  ^      ^ 


7  crescendo. 


9*3: 


t=£ 


-h-^a1 1- 


K^- 


*^-s-*V 


^^-^ 


F5^ 

r — u 


t: 


£=£ 


1st=ZH 


k\*M- 


9  js  js 
f=Sr 


^3* 


H 1 1 h 


2  4       2    4  5  4 

rTr-r 
^ — *#• 


-v 


-Wl 


11 


-» — #-#- 


p=pc*: 


t: 


-i — h 


12 


-0—m—m- 

t=t=t 


:* 


-^    ■*■■#. 


+-?■#♦ 


H #- 


H 1 — h 


±=NiZ 


13 


^ 


<::=e?: 


-J 1 1 H 


H »- 

-I 1- 


14 


4 1 1 1 1 1- 


15- 


I^t 


■M-M- 


l^-f— I— i — l — J 
— ^— i — l — a 


/-a    16 


¥-  «- 


*=*H- 


V— i^^-tf. 


— {  z>c 

1    \i, 


I 


* 


I 
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COMPOSITION  FOR  BEGINNERS 


Ex.  15. 


FAIRY   POLKA. 


1.  M 


2*4     V 


„     4  2* 

2    m-0-      X, 


3^5     2    4_ 


4: 


9t> 


i — # — #■ 


Si 


*—*^v- 


£3=*: 


** 


B~&Ei: 


Fritz  Spindler,  Op.  93. 
AA 

1   «*  > 


^ 


*  r_  «>  ■ - 


9  p  \  *>  —*. 

- 1 — ■ — i . — 


i=N=*: 


^^. 


* 


Ted.        #         ^fetf.        *         ^£ 

II.  B 


* 


Interlude.  I.  C 


I2.  A2 


AA2 


I 


p 


20 


«-€ 


W-* 


9!3e£ 


>- 


*-*^ 


21 


JtfcP 


a= 


-K# 


'T  xyr-=- 


t 


22 


N  !      \—f- 


»- 


-*h^ 


p^y- 


23 


*-* 


-d— j 1 3- 


-#-# 


24 


^t — *- 


Ted.        #       :?M        #         Ted.        #         ffca'.        * 


^ferfl        # 
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I 


>-^Jv 


III.  D 


^-♦^ 


25 


M=* 


Rf — — ^ 


*•- 


r"K< 


■w— ^ 


26 


=t 


=F 


«rf* 


27 


*=* 


E^t 


M> 


:1: 


«-v 


H 1 1- 


;**? 


28 


2 

29 


0 


¥* 


t" 


-i — h 


Ted.        # 


DD 


4 

2 


£ 


30 


-5#AT-«( — [- 
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Ex.  16. 

I.  A     Moderate. 


COMPOSITION  FOR  BEGINNERS 
MINUET  IN   G. 


L.  von  Beethoven. 
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